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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
aes 
With the “Spectator” of Saturday, January 30th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@—— 

DE NELIDOFF, the Russian Ambassador at Con- 

e stantinople, has announced to the Sultan, under 
circumstances detailed elsewhere, that Russia and the 
other Powers positively prohibit his Majesty from meddling 
with the securities hypothecated to his foreign credi- 
tors. Such a step, says the Note in so many words, 
might be “fatal” to the Empire. The Sultan has 
accordingly abandoned his intention of raising a loan, and 
will rely upon his Revenue, which, according to the official 
Budget, exceeds eighteen millions a year, with an expenditure 
of about a million in excess of that sum. Bertram Effendi, 
however, who understands the Treasury, disbelieves that 
statement so completely that he has refused on that ground 
an important financial post, and Sir Edgar Vincent in his 
Report to the Porte on the finances hints throughout 
that Revenue stops in transit. The Sultan cannot obtain 
honest collectors by mere decree, and his only resource, 
in the absence of a loan, is to leave everybody out- 
side Constantinople unpaid, thus, in fact, authorising them 
to plunder. Even in the capital itself the distress for want 
of money is very great, for the garrison must be paid, 
the Palace, with its swarming parasites, must be kept con- 
tented, and heavy sums must be found, and are found, for 
the secret police, so that nothing remains for the adminis- 
tration, There is no remedy except the deposition of the 
Sultan, and this the Powers will not adopt, the Ambassadors 
still contenting themselves with “considering” detailed 
“reforms,” which the Sultan will accept, decree, and evade as 
he always has done. There is not a sign as yet of real 
coercion, and the Sultan has recently exiled five thousand 
Softas, or students of theology, for fear they should lead the 
discontented Mussulmans in a great émeute. 


Sir E. Vincent in his Report estimates the Turkish Revenue, 
after deducting payments for the Debt, and for some tributes 
not received, at £14,350,000, and the expenditure at £1,000,000 
more. The causes of the deficit, he says, are the extravagance 
of the Military Department, which spends a proportion of the 
Revenue 24 per cent. greater than is spent in France, the 
enormous number of the employés, and fraud in the collec- 
tions, the unassigned Customs sinking one-third, while the 
assigned Revenues—which are in European hands—positively 





increase. The frauds in the Tobacco Department must be 
enormous, for twenty millions of Turks who smoke incessantly 
pay less than six millions of Egyptians. Sir E. Vincent 
recommends, therefore, military reductions, the extinction of 
fraud, regular payment of salaries, a reduction in the number of 
employés, and a certain increase in direct taxation, not one 
of which recommendations, except perhaps the last, will be 
adopted. 


One-third of the French Senate was re-elected on Sanday, 
but the changes were not important. The Moderates lost 
nothing, except in losing M. Constans, who was defeated by 
M. de Remusat, also a Moderate, but six of their seats were 
captured by Radicals, though the party was recouped by six 
other seats gained from the Right. The latter is, in fact, 
diminished by eight seats, returning only twelve instead of 
twenty. The Radicals are jubilant, though they have only 
increased by two, and claim a moral victory; but some of 
their seats have only been carried by abandoning the Income- 
tax and promising not to abolish the Senate. France, in 
fact, so far as it is represented by the “ delegations ” which 
elect Senators, and by the communal municipalities, is not 
anxious for any particular change. The mass vote is less 
conservative, but as a whole the country is thinking mainly 
of foreign politics and making money. 








Sir Edward Clarke, addressing his constituents at the 
Plymouth Guildhall on Monday, gavea history of the financial 
relations of the United Kingdom with Ireland since the 
Union, and expressed his own opinion on the Report of the 
recent Commission. This history,—at least as reported,— 
omitted the steady approximation towards equality of personal 
taxation which has been going on for eighty years between 
Irishmen and Englishmen of the same means, and which Mr. 
Gladstone’s own finance has done so much to promote, and 
laid a very exaggerated emphasis on the intrinsic justice of 
taxing the different parts of the Kingdom not on the principle 
of equal taxation for equal portions of individual wealth, 
but in proportion to the “taxable capacity” of great 
areas as wholes, a most impracticable and disinte- 
grating principle, which will go very far to set up 
quarrels in all parts of the Kingdom. Nevertheless, though 
that notion has been ignored ever since 1817, and 
more and more completely ignored, Sir Edward Clarke 
accepted it as the true measure of justice to Ireland, and sug- 
gested that the United Kingdom should pay back to Ireland 
the difference between what Ireland actually pays and 
what, on the theory of taxable capacity, she ought to pay. 
He also echoed the unproved and, as we believe, unprovable 
assumption that our Free-trade has injured Ireland, 
apparently because Englishmen consume more in proportion 
of those foreign commodities which Free-trade brings us than 
Irishmen consume. But if Ireland had Home-rule and were 
to put protective duties on these goods, would she be more or 
less prosperous in consequence ? Thenew economic measure- 
ments are at once absurdly microscopic where they are wanted 
to prove a particular thesis, and far too careless and slovenly 
in ignoring the more general effects of Free-trade. 


Mr. Leonard Courtney made a very good speech at Liskeard 
on Wednesday, in which he rejeeted the notion that any 
serious injustice is done to Ireland by subjecting Irishmen 
and British subjects of equal means to equal taxation, and he 
firmly resisted the doctrine that if there was any injustice 
it could be rectified by taking the excess paid by Irishmen,— 
chiefly the whisky - drinkers,—and giving it back to the 
country at large, to supply the great towns (suppose) with 
an adequate water-supply by way of poetical justice for the 
overtaxed whisky. If there were any injustice it was done 
to the Irish whisky-drinkers who might be overtaxed; but 
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you did not rectify a wrong by taking the drinking Paddy’s 
If there 
were to be restitution made to Ireland at all, it should be to 
the overtaxed consumers of whisky, not to those who had not 
On the whole, Mr. Courtney thought that 
there was no appreciable injustice done, and that equality of 
taxation for individuals of equal means was the right ideal, 
not a taxation proportioned to the “taxable capacity” of 


money and paying it back to the sober Paddy. 


paid the overtax. 


different State areas. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at Bristol on 
Thursday night, took a very cheerful view of the commercial 
prospects of the country; and while saying in the strongest 
way that it is essential for a country which depends so much 
upon its commerce to extead its territory largely into the 
unsettled parts of the world, deprecated anything like naval 
competition with France, though he fully admitted the necessity 
of keeping the command of the sea. On the moot question of 


the financial relations of England and Ireland he declined 
to speak till he could express his view fully and clearly in the 
House of Commons, but he both blamed the contemptuous 
and irritating tone in which many English critics speak of the 
Trish financial claims, and, on the other hand, warned Irish- 
men that the Report of this last Commission, gratifying as it 
must seem to them, must not be taken without reference to 
the Reports of two other Royal Commissions which had adopted 
a very different view. Parliament should try to do justice 
not to Ireland only, or England only, but to the whole United 
Kingdom. 


Dr. O’Dwyer, the Catholic Bishop of Limerick, has written 
a very good, and as we think, 2 most opportune, letter to 
Wednesday’s Times, pressing the strong claims of the Irish 
Catholics to have a Catholic University of their own, which 
in regard to endowments, library, and all other appurten- 
ances of agreat University, should be placed on an equal footing 
with the University of Dublin. Ever since the failure of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University Bill in 1873, which indeed 
hardly fulfilled the conditions for which the Roman Catholics 
reasonably ask, the justice of the claim has been admitted by 
almost all reasonable men, and yet it has always been passed 
by. That is twenty-three years ago, and even if the Govern- 
ment should take it up this year, as we earnestly hope they will, 
it would be a quarter of a century after Mr. Gladstone’s first 
great effort to do justice to Irish Roman Catholics before any 
such University could get to work. At a time when almost 
all the Irish Catholics, and almost all the Irish Protestants as 
well, are crying out,—very unreasonably as we hold,—on our 
financial injustice to Ireland, it would at least be opportune to 
show that it is no stinginess or deliberate selfishness on our 
part that prevents us from meeting liberally Irish claims 
which we recognise as just. As the Bishop of Limerick says, 
the vis inertiz of the English Parliament is great. But a 
powerful Administration like this should be able to overcome 
even that rather formidable, though inert, resistance. 


Baron de Courcel, the very able French Ambassador who 
has just resigned, has been interviewed by M. de Blowitz, and 
has given his views on the relations of Great Britain and 
France. They are rather lengthy views, but, if epitomised, 
amount to this, that France and England are only divided 
now by the question of Egypt. France has special rights in 
Egypt and in the Egyptian Soudan which, in French judg- 
ment, have been roughly overridden by Great Britain. The 
latter Power should therefore always consult France before it 
takes any step, and, as a condominium is impossible, should 
retire, thus allowing Egypt to govern itself. We suppose the 
interview is important, for it occupies a colamn and a quarter 
of the Times of Friday, but we do not see that it carries us a 
step forwarder. Its obvious intention is to declare that the 
Egyptian question is a French and English question, and not 
a European one. 

We greatly fear that a terrible year is coming for the 
Presidency of Bombay. There is no sign that the 
plague is abating in the capital, while there are many signs 
that the mortality is under-estimated, partly through the 
morbid dislike of the people to interference, and partly 
through the desire of the ruling classes to keep panic within 
limits. That panic, which we delight to perceive has not 





a 
third of the population are believed to have fled, and hay 
thus not only disorganised industry, but have scattereg the 
seeds of disease through all the villages and cities of 
Western India. If the plague really gets hold of the 
country population as it once got hold of the coun 
population in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, the mortality 
will be something frightful. Dr. Cleghorn, a competey 
expert, has been seat by the Government of India 4 
report; bat as yet we hear nothing of the decided Sanitary 
measures which ought in fature to protect Bombay. 


All English charities must make up their minds this yey 
to a reduction of 25 per cent. upon their incomes, Jy 
Government of India and Lord George Hamilton, overbor, 
by the newspapers, have agreed to sanetion the raising, 
through the Lord Mayor, of a Charitable Fund, and there jy 
no doubt tkat it will attain very large proportions. They 
can be no doubt that the distress in Northern India ig very 
great, and will be worse, there being already more than giz 
hundred and fifty thousand persons upon the relief works, 
The winter rains, though they have relieved some districts, 
have been quite insufficient; the export of grain, usually 
hundreds of thousands of tons when rice and wheat are 
taken together, has almost totally ceased, and in badly 
situated districts the price of grain may be taken to be 
equivalent to what ls. 2d. a loaf would be in England. The 
very poor, in fact, are, in Yorkshire phrase, “clemming,” and 
with difficulty kept alive. The only point, therefore, is the 
method of relief, and for our parts we do not see clearly what 
private distributors can do that the Government of India 
cannot accomplish. The million raised here will only save 
the Indian Treasury a million. If it is wished to do that, or 
to exhibit the cordial goodwill of Englishmen towards the 
poorer classes of India, a Parliamentary grant would be 
quicker, more effective, and more really national. The Famine 
Fund will be subscribed, in substance, by five thousand 
families. 


On Tuesday Mr. Rhodes, who left for England on Wednes. 
day, was entertained at a great banquet at Cape Town, 
Though so violent a storm was raging outside that the 
speakers were hardly audible, and thougb the electric light 
occasionally went out and the limelight apparatus burst with 
a loud explosion, Mr. Rhodes made a long speech, in which 
boldness and subtlety were characteristically blended. Mr. 
Rhodes—we quote from the report of the Central News, 
which is very much the fullest—began with a set of phrases 
which show that on occasion he can show himself a master of 
the art of “unctuous rectitude.” “It was only the other 
day,” said Mr. Rhodes, “that I was on the edge of the Zaum- 
besi doing what work I could, and having to consider my 
return to my own country—because you must remember that 
we carry with us the instincts of our race—and though at 
times, and perhaps unjustly, we blame their expressions or 
their conduct toward ourselves, still the main fact remains 
with all of us,—and that is the love for our country.” So 
Mr. Rhodes loves us in spite of our unctuousness and onr 
rectitude. Mr. Rhodes went on to describe the one domi- 
nating idea of his life. “Having read the histories of 
other countries, he saw that expansion was everything, and 
that the world’s surface being limited, the great object of 
present humanity should be to take as much of that world as 
it possibly could.” Mr. Rhodes went on to describe how, 
having failed to get either Cape Colony or the Imperial 
Government to take the North, he was obliged to take it him- 
self, in order to forestall the foreigner. That is an assertion 
which Mr. Rhodes has often made, and may be true. We 
should like, however, to hear the opinion of the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices on the point. 


Mr. Rhodes ended his speech by declaring that he had no 
desire to create race hatred, but just the reverse. “The 
situation has been dimmed and misrepresented on the basis 
of a race issue which does not exist, and I speak on that 
delicate question because that is the accusation against 
myself. You cannot conceal your feelings for fourteen years 
of political life or carry out your social relations on the basis 
of a humbug, and so I throw down the challenge on that point 
of race feeling.” Mr. Rhodes, in replying to the toast of his 
health, said that all men must work. “Some great men culti- 
vated orchids. Others pursued Masonry. His object, rightly 








affected the Europeans, is producing ruinous effects. One- 





or wrongly, had always been the expansion and at the same 
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time the union, of his country.” We note with great regret 
that though the toast of Lord Rosmead’s health was acknow- 
{edged by the company standing, it was received “in absolute 
» After such an exhibition we wonder that Mr. Rhodes, 
es so much to Lord Rosmead, did not enter a protest 
any ill-feeling being shown to his old friend and 

But perhaps we shall find from the full reports that 


silence. 
who ow 
against 
patron. 
he did. RE Dats 

Bad news, as usual, from South Africa. The dread of the 
tinderpest has extended to British Bechuanaland, and the 
aatives, irritated by their cattle being shot to prevent the 
spread of the pestilence, are murdering the outlying British 
tarmers. A small force of volunteers has started from 
Vryburg to avenge & murder of the kind; but it is believed 
that the movement is spreading, and that more formidable 
tribes than the Bechuanas, who are essentially unwarlike, 
will speedily be reported in revolt. What seems to be wanted 
ig a trained and mounted police; but if it is composed of 
white men it costs too much, and the farmers are prejudiced 
against all others. They could be fully protected by Sikh 
volunteers; but they not only will not engage them, but they 
protest angrily against the admission of any natives of India. 
[n Natal, where the settlers are almost entirely British, they 
nave just risen to prevent the landing of two ship-loads of 
findoos, and have compelled the local Government to pro- 
mise a prohibitory Act. We have discussed this subject 
alsewhere, and may mention here that the feeling is just 
as violent at the Cape, though in Cape Town itself nearly 
half the working population is composed of Malays, who 
secupy a suburb all to themselves. Neither time, nor 
asuage, nor permanent peace appears to mitigate in any 
degree the jealousy of the colours. 


The value of which the Sikhs might be to the Empire has 
again been illustrated by the news from Nyassaland. A chief 
named Chikusi, at the head of some thousands of Angoni 
‘Zulus, had, it will be remembered, raided the mission-stations 
and murdered many of the converts. Captain Stewart 
accordingly started to punish him with fifty-eight Sikhs and 
two hundred blacks, and on October 21st, 1896, reached his 
chief kraal. The Zulus turned out in force, but the Sikhs, 
acting, as they always do, as spear-head to the native force, 
charged in grand style, and by their heavy firing dispersed 
the enemy, Chikusi himself was taken, was tried for murder, 
and was hanged, probably to the great relief of his district. 
Almost at the same time Odete, a chief who had rebelled 
without apparently murdering anybody, was attacked in his 
stone fort by Captain Manning with twenty-four Sikhs and 
eighty-four natives. Odete thought himself secure behind 
his masonry on the top of a hill 2,000 ft. high; but the Sikhs 
made a tremendous night march, and though threatened from 
their rear, attacked and captured the fort, the rebels, who 
displayed much courage, being wholly unable to resist their 
fire. Odete surrendered, and as he had not committed 
murders, was kindly treated, though his fortified position 
was destroyed. The pianters of the Cape could obtain any 
number of Sikh police, who at the present moment are fretting 
with desire for excitement and adventure; but the settlers, 
English as well as Dutch, will none of them. 


The controversy in regard to the rebuilding of the west 
front of Peterborough Cathedral is still occupying a great 
deal of public attention. We have not the slightest sympathy 
with those who have attempted to browbeat the Dean and 
Chapter into a particular line of action, nor do we believe for 
a moment that the officials of a public Department would 
prove better guardians of the Cathedrals. The Dean and 
Chapter of Peterborough have a great responsibility to 
endure as trustees for the nation, and they are perfectly right 
to say that their duty is to act as they think right, and not as 
some one else thinks right. At the same time, we should 
experience a feeling of relief if we were to hear that the 
Dean and Chapter had granted the prayer for time which 
has been made to them. The Dean and Chapter are, we do 
not doubt, quite as ready to admit as their loud-voiced critics 
the immense superiority of repair to demolition and rebuild- 
ing, and we think they might reasonably run a certain risk of 
damage while yet another investigation was made. Why 
should not the Dean and Chapter call in the most 
distinguished practical engineer they can find and ask him 
to judge between the conflicting architects? Of onething we 








are clear, the Dean and Chapter will suffer no loss of dignity 
in doing this, or in yielding if the final report is against the 
necessity for rebuilding. 


Mr. B. Pickard, Member for Normanton, delivered on 
Tuesday at Leicester an address to the Miners’ Federation 
which deserves attention. It was marked throughout by am 
extreme readiness to rely upon the State as supreme arbiter 
in all labour questions. Mr. Pickard apparently despairs of 
Trade-Unionism, and insists that only the State can secure 
to miners an eight-hour day. He asked for a Mines Regula- 
tion Bill of the most far-reaching character, one of its clauses 
forbidding any man over eighteen not bred a miner from ever 
becoming one, and another increasing largely the number of 
inspectors, while he is prepared, if we understand aright his 
reference to Belgian and Melbourne precedents, to support a 
measure which would fix by statute a minimum rate of wages. 
Needless to say, he objects to any contracting-out clause in 
the Bill for defining employers’ liability. We are not alto. 
gether displeased to witness the disappearance of that 
unreasoning jealousy of the State which formerly so greatly 
hampered both philanthropists and devotees of education, but 
the recoil is singularly violent. If Mr. Pickard’s ideas were 
accepted, the miners would find themselves regimented under 
inspectors as soldiers are under officers, with no competition 
to raise wages, no freedom to strike, and no power above 
Parliament, which would, in fact, be their employer, to which 
they could submit their grievances. They would not like the 
position at all, which would be that of the Sappers and 
Miners, with these aggravations, that they would have no 
glory, no chances, and no pensions. 


The Daily Chronicle of Thursday gives a very interesting 
account of General Booth’s call on Mr. Gladstone at 
Hawarden Castle on the shortest day of last year. Very 
naturally and inevitably the General seems to have been 
much fascinated by his host, who was as genial, keen, and 
sympathetic with the head of the Salvation Army as he would 
have been with one of his own circle of friends. Mr, Glad- 
stone elicited that the various lieutenants of General Booth 
sent abroad every year from this country number between 
two and three hundred, that the total annual income of 
the whole Army is over a million sterling, and that the 
head of the Army is to nominate his successor. There is also 
a scheme under consideration, not yet fully matured, ‘for 
rectifying any omission on the part of the General of the 
Army to make his nomination. Mr. Gladstone seemed, . 
perhaps, a trifle shocked that there was no provision for the 
election of the head of the Army by any semi-constitutional 
process,—even a Pope, as Mr. Gladstone remarked, is elected 
by the College of Cardinals. Other points of interest were,— 
the admission that Roman Catholics often come to the 
penitent-forms of the Army, and yet go regularly to Con- 
fession, a reminiscence of General Booth’s that the late 
Cardinal Manning had once professed his full belief that the 
Spirit of God was with the Salvation Army, and the final 
expression of General Booth’s own belief (not communicated, 
of course, to Mr. Gladstone) that the latter is a great talker, 
and that he “ought” to talk, because he soon wins his way 
to the very heart of a subject, and lights it up with happy 
and vivifying expressions. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer has received a gratifying request 
from a considerable number of very eminent men, some of 
them of very different schools of thought from his own, to 
allow them to have a portrait painted of him and placed in 
one of the national collections. Among the signatures are 
those of Mr. Arthur Balfour, Dr. Martineau, Sir Edward 
Fry, Sir M. E. Grant Duff, Professor Knight, Mr. Lecky, Sir 
John Lubbock, and a number of other distinguished men. 
We have never agreed in the lines of Mr. Spencer’s psychology, 
though we greatly admire the acuteness and closeness of his 
reasoning, as we do also the great simplicity, dignity, and 
consistency of his private life, but it is certainly desirable 
that a thinker who has influenced English thought so much, 
and American thought still more, shonld be portrayed for 
the nation with all the force and insight of a great painter. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday, 1113. ball 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


M. DE NELIDOFF’S NOTE. 


E Note handed in to the Porte by the Russian 

Ambassador on December 28rd, 1896, is a striking 
symptom of one of the diseases which now cripple the 
political body of Europe. It was rumoured in the begiu- 
ning of that month that the Sultan, who is in despair for 
ready money both for the enormous expenses of the 
Palace and to pay the establishments in the capital, in- 
tended to raise a loan, and proposed in order to make it 
acceptable, either to give its subscribers precedence, or to 
grant them a mortgage on some of the revenues already 
pledged to the creditors of the State. Instantly the 
Ambassadors, who are so slow and so hesitating when 
massacres are to be prevented, became hurried men of 
businesslike decision. There were consultations by tele- 
graph; London, Paris, and St. Petersburg were at once 
united; and on the 23rd M. de Nelidoff handed to the 
Porte for transmission to the Sultan a Note which, as far 
as finance is concerned, is a definite ultimatum. His 
Majesty is informed that if he infringes the rights of the 
Council of the Public Debt, or meddles with the revenues 
conceded to the holders of Turkish securities, Russia, 
together with the other Powers, will demand an Inter- 
national Commission of financial inquiry ; that the original 
rights of the creditors, now suspended by agreement, will 
revive; and that the Sublime Porte will understand how 
“fatal that eventuality might become.” In plain English, 
the Sultan was informed that if he meddled with money 
on which great financiers in foreign capitals are relying, 
Turkey would be put in commission as Egypt has been. 
The Sultan, of course, made his inquiries, found that the 
Powers were unanimous, and at once yielded to their 
dictation. The project was abandoned, and comfort was 
restored to the parlours of the great financial houses which 
either hold the Turkish Debt or have advanced great sums 
of money on the security of Turkish Bonds. 


Just think for one moment what that incident means. 
All the humanitarians of Europe, backed by the British 
Government, and in a certain degree by that of France, 
have been urging that the Sultan should be punished for 
his massacres of Christians, or at all events that he should 
be prevented by definite threats of intervention from ever 
pursuing the same “policy” again. Their urgency has 
been so extreme that they have been willing to incur the 
risks which would be produced by the Sultan’s resistance, 
to entrust the execution of the mandate to a Power sus- 
pected of grand ambitions, and even to allow a change in 
the possession of Constantinople which has been resisted 
by force, or the menace of force, for the greater part of the 
century. The answer, the effective and paralysing answer, 
has been that the risks are too great; that the independence 
of Turkey is essential to the peace of the world; and that 
while all the Powers condemn the conduct of the Sultan, 
pressure upon him must be limited to verbal remonstrance. 
So determined was this veto that it remained firm even 
when the massacres had extended to the capital, when all 
Christians were threatened by the excited mob, and when 
marines and sailors were landed to protect the Embassies 
and Consulates. No policy could be more firm or more 
peremptory; it shook the resolves of two British 
Premiers in succession; yet the moment the great 
financial houses were endangered, or rather threatened, it 
was given up. The threats of resistance were treated as 
nugatory, the fears of war were dismissed, the jealousies 
of the Powers disappeared, and the Sultan was informed 
in words—about the diplomatic meaning of which there 
could be no mistake, and which the Sultan himself inter- 

reted as a threat “to make of the Khalif another 

hedive,”—that he could not and should not commit this 
monstrous outrage. To slaughter out the Armenian 
nation was one thing; to touch Bonds, those sacred 
depositaries of financiers’ wealth, was quite another and 
more considerable thing. The wrath of Europe, which in 
the first case would, it was alleged, light up a flame big 
enough to consume the world, would in the second case 
do no harm,—would, in truth, act as a drenching influence 
upon the gunpowder lying all about. Even, however, if 
it did not, the risk must be run. The pale cheeks of 
Foreign Ministers were filled with a rush of blood. 





a rough wrench the semi-sacred Sultan, who is never tg 
be menaced with coercion, was brought suddenly to hj, 
bearings, The independence of Turkey is the palladium 
of Europe, provided Turkey continues to pay a composi, 
tion on her debts. If not, then, indeed, independence may 
be exchanged for control of a kind which, as we have aij 
learned in Cairo, would speedily extend to the minuteg 
details of administration, to the cleansing, for instan 
of the sewers of Constantinople, and the regulation of thy 
boats which ply for hire. The Sultan is a grand pers 
in the eyes of Europe so long as he pays his way, but the 
moment he ceases to do that he can be placed in fetters gy 
strong as those against which the Khedive so vainly py, 
tests and kicks. 

This is not the first time that the financiers have dis 
played their influence in international politics. The whok 
situation in Egypt is based on their resolution to hay 
their interest. The condominium and _the British occupa. 
tion were alike, in the first instance, devices to secure the 
Bonds, and Mr. Gladstone stated in Parliament that if hy 
would have consented to pay off the Egyptian Debt at par 
he might have annexed Egypt without European oppog. 
tion. The Raid into the Transvaal, which has separated 
Great Britain and Germany, and thrown much of th 
politics of Europe, especially in the Mediterranean, into 
an inextricable tangle, was ordered and arranged 
financiers; and there is reason to believe that the fate of 
Cuba has become a European question because great 
financial houses are so loaded with Spanish stock, that if 
Spain went to war with a Power like the United Staty 
the first result might be a “crash ” all over the Continent 
as severe as our own Black Friday in 1866, and probably 
not so remediable. As every such crash throws the indus. 
trial world out of gear, and leaves thousands of strong men 
who have been drilled, quite destitute, the Governments 
naturally regard such contingencies with acute dread, 
a dread enhanced by their own dependence upon the 
goodwill of the great houses. They are always wanting 
temporary advances, fresh loans, and “ protection” for 
new undertakings ; they always want to obtain thes 
things cheaply enough to excite no remarks in Parliament, 
and if the great houses which pull together are out of 
temper the Treasuries are thwarted and harassed ina 
hundred ways. Money must be had on many occasions, 
particularly for colonial purposes, before the credits ar 
voted, and can be obtained only from the great bankers; 
while if these gentlemen oppose one of the “ conversion 
operations ” now so frequent, that operation is certain to 
fail or to hang fire in a most embarrassing way. Every 
State, too, expects war, and though most States have 
war-fund of one kind or another on which they can lay 
their hands, they most of them want the bankers’ help 
too, and sedulously cultivate their goodwill. The re 
presentations, therefore, of the “High Finance,” a 
the whole body is usually described in newspapers, are 
always received with respect in European Treasuries, 
Foreign Offices must attend to Treasury representations, 


all countries everywhere. The moment money is in 
question they receive instructions which are clear, definite, 
and businesslike, and consequently they talk, write, and 
act with a decision and energy which in the remainder of 
their proceedings is often wanting. They are obliged, in 
fact, to be united, to be as clear as to what must be done 
as if they were arithmeticians, and to avoid any concession 
of indefinite time, and consequently their business is no 
sooner started than it is complete. Years hardly suffice to 
liberate an innocent Armenian —where, for example, is 
the dismissed Armenian Patriarch ?—but days are suf- 
ficient, when Bonds are to be saved, to bring the Sultan 
and all around him to their senses. These latter want lives 
and money sorely; but to take the former brings only 
remonstrances implying nothing, while to take the latter 
means an ultimatum which implies ships and shells. 

We do not say, mind, that the influence of the great 
financiers is necessarily exerted for ill ends. It is, on the 
whole, for the advantage of the world that all States should 
regard the results of financial dishonesty with an acute 
dread, if only because that dread limits the readiness of 
Governments to pledge the future prosperity of their 
peoples. Nor can we deny that the great financiers havea 
responsibility towards the small investors who take loans 
off their hands, and consequently a right to protect them 





Whatever happened money must not be lost, and so with 





as far as they can by the exercise of their influence. Our 


and the result we see in the conduct of Ambassadors of 7 
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+ ot ig rather to point out how irresistible that influence 
- compared with the influence of humanitarians, or 
even, very often, of the most important statesmen. Mr. 
Gladstone, for instance, as humanitarian and Lord Salis- 
pury as statesman would have been much delighted if 
they could have extracted on behalf of the Armenians such 
a Note as M. de Nelidoff handed in on behalf of the 
financiers. They would, in fact, have thought themselves 
most successful, and have exulted publicly in their suc- 
cess. And we also desire to point out that some at least 
of the arguments to which we have all yielded in the case 
of the Armenians must have been justa little false. If 
the Powers to protect a money payment can coerce the 
Sultan so easily, surely they could also have coerced him 
to protect a nation from extirpation. Suppose the Sultan 
had been told that massacre would be as “ fatal” as theft? 





SIR EDWARD CLARKE ON IRISH TAXATION. 


IR EDWARD CLARKE certainly shows no indis- 
position to force upon the Unionist Government the 

duty of accepting a defeat from its antagonists. A few 
weeks ago he was just too late in effecting a junction 
with the Venezuelan Government against Lord Salisbury’s 
policy in relation to the boundary question, though it 
turned out that the Government of the United States was 
with Lord Salisbury, and took no notice of Sir Edward 
Clarke’s sudden demonstration from the rear. Now he 
has joined the rather inconsistent party who wish to pro- 
mote the Union with Ireland by accepting a financial 
principle which, if it be sound, would break up not 
only the United Kingdom, but all the minor sections 
of the United Kingdom, into financial fragments which 
would have to be taxed at a great variety of different 
rates. If Sir Edward Clarke is right, justice to Ireland 
requires not that an Irishman of equal wealth should 
be taxed just as an Englishman of that same wealth 
is taxed, but that he should be taxed less if it can 
be shown that he probably buys proportionately more 
of the commodities which pay import duties, and pro- 
portionately fewer of the commodities that pay none, 
than an Englishman of equal means. For example, if 
a greater proportional part of his expenditure on intoxi- 
cating liquor goes in paying the duty on that liquor than 
goes of the Englishman’s on drink of the same description, 
he is under a grievance, and has a right to demand either 
that that duty shall be reduced or that it shall be 
made up to him in some other way. Now here is a prin- 
ciple which, if it is to be rigidly applied, goes to the very 
bottom of any kind of national unity. Of course, it is 
perfectly reasonable to ask that there shall be no attempt 
to throw a much larger taxation on commodities which 
only one part of the Kingdom is in the habit of con- 
suming than on commodities which different parts 
of the Kingdom are in the habit of consuming. It 
would be very unfair to tax flax heavily, which is manu- 
factured in Ireland and not in England, or to tax cotton 
heavily, which is manufactured in England and not in 
Ireland. It would be very unfair to tax bacon heavily, 
which Ireland sells to England, or to tax steel heavily, 
which England sells to Ireland. Some sort of fair con- 
sideration for the commercial needs and habits of the 
different parts of the United Kingdom must be shown in 
choosing the articles out of which our Revenue is to be 
raised. That we do not deny for a moment. But 
when it comes to demanding that in every part 
of the same Kingdom it shall never be possible to 
show that one province or county (or perhaps parish ?) 
spends more in paying Revenue duties than any other 
province or county (or perhaps parish), the conception of 
national unity disappears altogether, in a perfect scramble 
for an impossible equality. If it could be shown that 
England spent a much larger proportion of her means on the 
Tobacco-duties,—say, on the cheaper cigars,—than Ireland 
or Scotland or Wales, which all preferred the tobacco used 
1n pipes, does any human being suppose that a grievance 
would have been established in England against the other 
parts of the Kingdom? Such a grievance would be laughed 
to scorn, and quite rightly. In a large and general 
way, of course, there must be no financial favouritism 
to one part of the country rather than any other. But if 
in relation, especially to that kind of indirect taxation 
which is not put on necessaries but on cheap luxuries on 
Which every man may economise at his own discretion, 








you are to demand a perpetual calculation to establish 
perfect financial equality, the very idea of national unity 
goes to pieces, and finance is made a ground of local 
scrambling between different localities of the same country, 
and scrambling absolutely fatal to a nation’s peace. 

Our contention is that in finance especially, it is 
absolutely essential to national unity not to go into 
microscopic detail, but simply to keep in view the 
principle of fair-dealing between different parts of the 
Kingdom. If Ireland has, as is admitted, much less 
accumulated wealth than Great Britain, then let the 
United Kingdom do Ireland justice by defraying the cost 
of any large enterprise, such as the liberal endowment of a 
great Catholic University, or the cost of putting the 
fisheries on a sound basis, which requires accumulated 
capital such as Ireland does not possess. But this 
demand that the whole tendency of all our financial pro- 
cedure since 1817 shall be reversed, and that instead of 
financial equality we are to go in for the minutest dis- 
tinctions between the “taxable capacity” of different 
portions of the United Kingdom as the basis of our 
financial relations, seems to us a perfectly mad policy, 
and to tend directly and dangerously to disintegration. 
Are we to have minute inquiries as to how much a head 
the people of London and Manchester and Liverpool and 
Sheffield and Glasgow and Belfast and Dublin and Cork 
spend on Tea-duties, and how much the poorer counties 
spend a head on those duties, and a great outcry if it can 
be shown that any part of the Kingdom spends a larger 
proportion of its income on them than any other? If so, 
all we can say is that the Separatists will have won their 
game by a financial flank-attack, and that the nation will 
be blown to pieces by a financial bomb. 

It is admitted by both sides,—Lord Farrer has shown 
it very effectually in his letter to Tuesday’s Times,—that 
at least England gains nothing, but distinctly loses, by 
the financial arrangements between England and Ireland 
by which it is asserted that Ireland also loses much. 
Whatever may be said as to the taxation of Ireland, 
which the Irish assert to be so excessive, there is no 
doubt that, so far as the drain on British resources goes, 
it is considerably more than compensated by our 
“extravagant expenditure” on Irish administration. 
The British taxpayer not only loses by the present 
arrangement, but is apparently losing more and more 
every year. Can it possibly be the proper way out of 
such a state of things as this, which it is also admitted 
that the Irish party have done a great deal to bring 
about by pressing for more and more help from the 
British Treasury, is to go back to so unmanageable and 
disintegrating a principle as a standard of taxation pro- 
portioned to “taxable capacity,’—and that, too, after we 
have made such great strides under Mr. Gladstone’s own 
guidance, in the direction of unity by advancing on 
financial lines which were certainly contemplated and 
desired at the very time when the will-of-the-wisp 
of the “taxable capacity” of large areas was first 
unfortunately set before us? Sir Edward Clarke is, we 
hope, as much on the wrong tack now in taking up that 
cry as he was when he entered the lists for Venezuela just 
too late for any practical purpose. The policy, for a 
genuine Unionist at all events, is to apply himself to the 
task of discouraging extravagant expenditure in Ireland, 
and so accumulating a good margin for such proposals as 
Mr. Horace Plunkett’s Committee have suggested and are 
proposing to suggest. When it is asserted that the Irish 
Home-rulers would soon reduce the expenditure on 
administration if they once obtained Home-rule, it seems 
to us that all the probabilities are outraged. The first 
great economy of all, the abolition of the Viceroyalty, 
and the putting Ireland directly under the Parliamentary 
officer responsible for Irish government, has always been 
opposed by the Irish party. And we may be very certain 
that any attempt to suppress the needless expenditure which 
the Irish party have extracted from the successive Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, would raise the very keenest 
opposition among Irish politicians. Yet that seems to us 
the most obvious and useful step which Unionist economists 
could take in reforming Irish finance. But to the Separatists 
it would be the most unpopular step. We do not believe they 
are for the most part economists at all. But if they are they 
are Separatists first and economists afterwards; and if 
they ever gained their Home-rule, we feel no doubt that the 
economies would, on one pretext or another, be postponed 
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till bankruptcy stared Ireland in the face. Sir Edward 
Clarke is doing a great injury to Ireland by encouraging 
this foolish cry for going back to the almost forgotten 
dreams of those who first brought about the Union. Mr. 
Gladstone had himself done all that a great financier 
could do to throw that. dream into the shade, and to 
develop that much sounder and more prolific idea which 
the statesmen of the Union proposed to embody, though 
only, alas! at some future date, in our Irish financial 
legislation. Surely it is not wise, for Unionists at least, to 
change their whole policy only because later in the century 
Mr. Gladstone became a: convert to doctrines totally 
inconsistent with his own Irish finance. Let us leave it 
to the Home-rulers to exaggerate the local inequalities of 
finance and to break in pieces a unifying policy. Sir 
Edward Clarke is ranging himself on the wrong side. 





THE COMMAND BEFORE KHARTOUM. 


| would appear, in spite of all the inevitable denials, 

that the Government is going to Khartoum this year. 
It is stili officially stated that all action to the south of 
Egypt must depend upon the position of the Turkish 
question, which is of course true, but we do not fancy that 
that question is expected at headquarters to prove a serious 
impediment. At all events Major Wingate, ablest of 
Intelligence officers, is collecting all necessary knowledge 
from Omdurman and Khartoum ; strong efforts are being 
made to increase the force of the river fleet, which, it is 
said, Lord Charles Beresford will command; the War 
Office is deciding on the regiments which can be spared 
to strengthen the expedition; and there is a question, a 
most important question, as to the supreme command of 
the land forces to be employed. Is it to be still intrusted 
to Sir H. Kitchener, or is he to be superseded by an 
officer of higher military rank, perhaps Sir Redvers Buller 
himself? There are many arguments for and against 
either course, and we desire as mere onlookers to state one 
or two of them, for in a country so often at war in remote 
regions they involve important principles. 

It must be conceded at once that routine is in favour of 
Sir Redvers Buller, or some officer of his rank. The rule 
is that a force of a certain size should be commanded by 
an officer of a certain grade, and to leave such an 
appointment to a junior officer is regarded either as a 
sign of favouritism, unjustifiable in military opinion, 
unless the favourite is Royal, or as proof that the 
Generals with a claim are for one reason or another 
distrusted at headquarters. They feel, in fact, super- 
seded, and deprived of opportunities of active service 
and distinction, the hopes of which enable soldiers 
to do their duty energetically during the long monotonies 
of peace. That is a very serious argument, seeing that 
every army is dependent on the zeal and ability of 
the higher officers, to whose grades, be it remembered, 
every Officer, from the last-joined Lieutenant upwards, is 
looking as his reward; and there is another, seldom 
quoted, but perhaps more serious still. We do not want 
to increase the tendency of the British Army to split into 
separate corps according to its geographical distribution. 
That produces very dangerous rivalries, a separation of 
traditions, and sometimes acute differences among the 
officers ultimately responsible. One “India” is quite 
enough for one Army to bear without adding a dozen 
little Indias, each with a method of thought, and some- 
times a difference of discipline, of its own. It is essential, 
in view of ultimate foreign dangers, that the British 
Army should remain one machine, controlled in the last 
resort by a single Commander-in-Chief, who, to be 
efficient, must train up his own Staff, and therefore must 
be left to a great extent unfettered in his choice of officers 
for all supervisory work, and especially for all active com- 
mands. Lord Wolseley must be responsible for the whole 
Army, and therefore the officer whom he selects for the 
expedition to Khartoum ought to be the officer appointed, 
more especially since, if the officer selected is Sir Redvers 
Buller, no one in the Army or outside it will venture to 
declare that the choice is an unwise one. Sir Redvers 
Buller has the requisite experience, he knows the enemy 
to be defeated, and he will be served with heart as well as 
loyalty by every officer under his command, Sir H. 
Kitchener included. 


On the other hand, there are at least three grave 


a 
grade, and intrusting him with the command of the entire 
expedition. The power to do this is not questionable, fo 
it was exercised both in the case of Sir Henry Lawrence 
though we believe his commission was a contingent ong 
and was never published—and openly in that of Genera] 
Nicholson, who while before Delhi was still, we think 
regimentally only a Captain. In the first place, Sir 
Kitchener has earned the distinction, great and exceptiong] 
as it may be admitted to be. He has actually commandeg 
an army in a very serious though “local” campaign, hag 
defeated this very enemy, and must in the new expedition 
command, with exceptional authority as “ Sirdar,” the 
greater portion of the forces engaged, and nearly the wholg 
of the Departments upon which the Army must rely fo, 
its efficiency. Though not of great rank in the British 
Army, his position in Egypt is so high and exceptional that 
to supersede him is a very serious matter. It is by no 
means certain that much of the change in the Egyptian 
Army is not due to his personal ascendency, or that the 
Egyptians, especially the fellaheen regiments, will fight as 
well under any one but the hard and stern but successful 
organiser whose order they have learned to regard as the 
decree of fate. In the second place, it is for political reasons 
not inexpedient that this expedition should be, in theory at 
least, an Egyptian expedition, that the British Government 
should only control it indirectly, and that the territories 
which may be acquired should remain until the general 
settlement Egyptian in form and under “ Egyptian” ad. 
ministration. That end will be secured if the Egyptian 
“Sirdar” remains in undisputed command, and will be set 
aside if he is superseded by any officer sent out from the 
Horse Guards. The difference may seem immaterial, but 
we suspect that European diplomacy will see a great deal 
in it, and take considerable advantage of any change. And, 
in the third place, is it not advisable when we can without 
injustice open up a path to the young of the Army, to 
take the fullest advantage of it; to let it be seen that 
service in the British Army, for all its deadly monotony, 
offers every now and then the chance of a career such as 
Napoleon opened to his officers,—the chance, that is, of 
rising to the very top, and of becoming a separate figure 
in the eyes of soldiers of all countries before the success. 
ful man is fifty? It is too true (is it not?) that a 
man of military genius has little chance in the British 
Army unless he is Royal or a great aristocrat, and 
that experience, valuable as it is, is allowed to count 
as if it were the only valuable quality, as if indeed 
none of the great conquerors of the world had been 
young men. Whether Sir Herbert Kitchener belongs to 
the class for whom rules ought to be broken it is of 
course for his superiors to decide; but it is certain that 
the country thinks so, and that it is willing to run a risk 
which we cheerfully concede beforehand must always be 
a great one. It is contended, we know, that Sir H. 
Kitchener has a fault, that he expects rather too much 
of his men; but is not that the fault of most successful 
soldiers, and specially of those who are bound, as all 
British officers are bound, by the conditions of the task 
before them to succeed with very inadequate means? It 
cannot, at least, be alleged of Sir Herbert Kitchener that 
he has been unlucky in the field, and we at least are 
superstitious enough to believe that the something we 
call “luck ”—which is probably a certain balance of the 
faculties necessary to success—enters heavily into the list 
of qualities essential to a General in active command. 


The balance of argument inclines, we think, to Sir 7/, 
Kitchener’s side, but of course the question must be 
decided in the last resort by the great experts to whom 
all professional power is necessarily intrusted. There is 
no folly equal to that of governing an Army by news- 
paper vote, or the vote of that public which newspapers 
are supposed to represent. The instinct of a people 
will sometimes fix rightly on a supreme chief—it did on 
Nelson—but it can seldom be trusted as to the choice of 
the officers required as his subordinates. The “ public 
voice” may decide accurately as to the statesman who 
will make the strongest Premier; but Parliament itself 
would blunder if it had to select the permanent heads of 
the Departments. The question must be left to the 
Minister of War, the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
Premier; but it is well they should know that as far as 
public confidence is concerned they may step out of 
routine and be held blameless. 





arguments for giving Sir Herbert Kitchener a high local 
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Pe 
LORD PENRHYN AND HIS QUARRYMEN. 


E have always a great dread of the interference of 
W the Press in the quarrels between capitalists and 
Jabourers. There is a good deal of danger of doing 
mischief from the necessary inaccuracy of its information 
and the very probably inadequately scrutinised character 
of its motives. It is so easy to take the wrong side, and 
so much easier still to take the right side in a wrong 
fashion. We all feel so deep a sympathy with a number 
of poor working men unexpectedly thrown out of employ- 
ment, that we are very apt to imagine that we can do no 
harm by expressing that sympathy in a fashion which may 
encourage them to persevere in an unreasonable and 
almost tyrannical attitude towards their employers, when 
they find that they have the public sympathy (which, after 
all, is very far from omnipotent) behind them; and thus 
irreparable mischief may be done not only to the master 
but to the men themselves. And there is a special danger 
of doing injustice in some of these quarrels. _We are all 
very apt to assume that the educated capitalist, with an 
experienced manager behind him, is sure to have a great 
advantage over his workmen in the statement of his 
case against a number of labourers who have much 
less experience in stating their case plausibly, and 
a much less central position for avoiding those minor 
inconsistencies into which a considerable number of 
different witnesses, all looking at a quarrel from the same 
point of view, are apt to fall. As a matter of fact this 
assumption is often quite wrong. The capitalist is really 
very often extremely precipitate in getting at the facts. 
He is in the hands of two or three necessarily prepossessed 
advisers, who rely with great confidence on what they 
have learned from a few not always trustworthy informants. 
And with his sense of proprietary right and individual 
responsibility, and not seldom also a strong sense of tradi- 
tional liberality, behind him, the proprietor speaks with an 
air of absolute knowledge which is not really justified, 
but which he thoroughly believes to be beyond question 
or dispute. Nothing is more remarkable than the ease 
with which capitalists are betrayed into errors respecting 
the facts of the case by their few advisers,—advisers who 
are themselves often misled by subordinate informants 
of a much less trustworthy character than themselves. 
We believe that all these sources of error |have crept 
into the accounts which have gradually oozed out of the 
differences between Lord Penrhyn and his workmen. 
Some correspondents have accepted his own authoritative 
statements with far too much confidence in their accu- 
racy, though not in their honesty. Lord Penrhyn and 
his manager have been more or less indignant against 
their workmen, and more or less misled by their indigna- 
tion into accepting statements which wanted a great deal 
more sifting. Very possibly the men also have been mis- 
led in the same fashion. It is not easy to sift out facts 
in quarrels of this sort without an amount of caution and 
acuteness which very few investigators can command. 
But on one or two points, at all events, it is perfectly 
obvious that Lord Penrhyn has not been nearly careful 
enough to check the sources of his own statements, too 
confident as he was in that sense of authority and respon- 
sibility which the mere fact of ultimate ownership inevit- 
ably carries with it. 


In the first place, no error could have been greater than 
not to allow the men the presence of their own shorthand 
reporter at the interview between himself and the Com- 
mittee who represented his quarrymen. He had his own 
reporter there, and therefore he had the means of checking 
any of those misunderstandings or results of bias which so 
often creep into the drift of a report. The owner in such a 
quarrel as this is not less likely, perhaps even more likely, 
to misinterpret the drift of what his men say than they are 
to misinterpret the drift of what he or his manager says. 
He is even less likely to distrust himself and his advisers 
than they are. And he ought, if he is wise, to secure 
himself even more carefully against hasty mistakes of 
implied meaning than they, for he begins with a very 
natural sense of impatience and outraged feeling at what 
he regards as the defianceJhe has received, which they can 
hardly share in any equal degree. Lord Penrhyn, if he 
had been wise, would have invited the men to bring their 
own shorthand reporter with them, making a condition 
that the two reports should afterwards be very minutely 


compared in the presence of the master, manager, and ' 








select members of the men’s Committee. In repudiating 
this valuable means of sifting both the facts and temper of 
the discussion, it appears clear to us that Lord Penrhyn 
made a serious mistake. 


And, again, we hold that he made a serious mistake in 
objecting to the presence of a representative of the Board 
of Trade at the interview between himself and his work- 
men. He regarded tet as a sort of admission that the 
Board of Trade had a right to meddle between himself 
and his workmen. But that surely is a very mistaken 
view of the matter. Parliament has been anxious to bring 
about reconciliations between capitalists and labourers, 
and has thought that the assistance of a skilled depart- 
mental officer at the interviews in which grievances are 
discussed, would probably contribute greatly to the avoiding 
of serious misunderstandings; nor can we doubt that it 
would. Such an impartial mediator would often see the 
probable misinterpretation of a remark on either side, and 
put a question which would remove it. Again, he would 
often see better than either side where the trace of un- 
trustworthy evidence came in, and suggest questions 
which would develop that trace of shady motive into 
certainty. To our mind, if Lord Penrhyn had understood 
his own interest well, he would have been as anxious for 
the presence of a skilled departmental officer from the 
Board of Trade at his interviews with his workmen, as 
those workmen were themselves, and very likely might 
have gained as much or more by it. In all these questions 
concerning whether his men were paid their wages directly 
by his own agents, or were paid by contractors or sub- 
contractors, or whether even when they had been paid 
directly by his own agents, the contractors or sub- 
contractors managed subsequently to extract from them a 
fraction of their wages as consideration for favourable 
notice, the presence of an impartial observer who cared only 
to get at the exact truth, would have been invaluable. No 
doubt Lord Penrhyn would say that the departmental 
officer would not be perfectly impartial, that he would be 
inclined to side with the popular view and get credit 
for defending the poor locked-out workmen against a 
“tyrannical” employer. We cannot say that it would 
not be so. Everybody must own that it might be so in a 
society of strong democratic leanings. But we do not 
think it at all probable in England. After all, Par- 
liament has not only not taken away, but so far as 
we see, till the State takes all private property into 
its hands, never can take away, the right of the 
capitalist to close his works. What use would it be to 
order an unwilling capitalist to work a quarry he did not 
choose to work, against his own wish, even if there were 
any legal power to do so? Thus the capitalist has always 
the last word in his own power, and the desire of the 
Board of Trade must always be at bottom to bring 
about a reasonable reconciliation, and not to puff up the 
men with an exaggerated sense of their own strength. 
Lord Penrhyn would never deny that property has its 
duties as well as its rights. And if the Board of Trade 
knows its own business as well as we believe that it does, 
it would certainly not wish to exaggerate those duties or 
to attenuate those rights. If there were an officer of the 
Board of Trade who was inclined to flatter the men and 
humiliate the owner, depend upon it that the authorities 
would take very good care to keep such an officer at 
routine work and not to send him down to inflame the 
democratic passions of a labourers’ Committee. We are 
far from assuming that all the right has been on the 
workmen’s side and all the erroron Lord Penrhyn’s. Out- 
siders are quite incompetent to pass any such judgment. 
But, so far as we can judge, Lord Penrhyn has certainly 
not felt sufficient self-distrust of his own sources of in- 
formation, and would have been far wiser to admit the 
workmen’s reporter as well as his own to the discussion 
between himself and his workmen, and not only to allow, 
but cordially to invite, the mediation of a Board of 
Trade officer at such interviews. 





DUELLING IN GERMANY. 


HE German Emperor has issued an Edict for “ more 
effectively preventing duelling” in his Army. It.is 
difficult to read this long and technical “ Cabinet Order” 
without the feeling that what the Emperor wants to do is 
not so much to put down duelling as to put a stop to the 
scandals which tend to bring duelling into hatred, ridicule, 
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and contempt. Several recent duels have made a pro- 
foundly disagreeable impression upon German public 
opinion, and the Emperor, who, in spite of his autocratic 
airs, is very anxious to represent the better sense of the 
nation, and interpret its decisions, has become aware 
that the case is one which requires something to be done. 
After the feeling expressed in the Reichstag and in the 
Press, it would not have been prudent to have taken up a 
purely non-possumus attitude. Accordingly the Emperor 
has taken upon himself to settle the duelling controversy 
by a brand-new plan of his own. Before, however, 
describing the “excellent substitute ” for bullet or rapier 
devised at Potsdam, it may be as well to suggest a 
test for the sincerity of the Emperor in his attempt at 
putting down duelling among the officers of the Army. 
Surely if the Emperor had been in earnest he would 
have adopted the course taken in England when it 
was determined to put a stop to duelling in the 
Army. We stopped Army duelling by an addition to the 
Queen’s Regulations, one under which any officer sending 
a challenge or engaging in a duel would be dismissed the 
service. There had previously been plenty of regulations 
intended to discourage duelling,—forbidding it, indeed, 
in the plainest terms. They were of no avail. As soon 
however as officers knew that fighting a duel meant ex- 
clusion from their profession they realised that challenging 
and accepting a challenge were not worth while. To 
risk your own life, and to risk killing another man—the 
ordinary challenger was not really anxious to kill—plus 
the certainty of missing your career, was more than the 
would-be duellist could stand. If, then, the German 
Emperor had really meant business it is clear that he 
would have decreed that duelling would be followed by 
—— from the Army, and would have enforced his 
ecree. 


What the Emperor has actually done is to set up 
an elaboration of the Courts and Councils of Honour 
already in existence, at which quarrels likely to lead 
to duels are to be first discussed and then patched 
up. It is ‘‘my will,” says the Emperor, that a Council of 
Honour “shall henceforth, as a matter of principle, co- 
operate in the settlement of affairs of honour,” and 
he accordingly issues “nine separate instructions ” 
dealing with Councils and Courts of Honour. When 
a quarrel has arisen or an insult has been given, 
the parties are to abstain from all further action, 
and at once inform the Council of Honour under whose 
jurisdiction they are. The Council of Honour must 
immediately investigate the case. According to the 
result of the evidence, the Council may adopt one of 
three courses :—‘ (a) It may propose a settlement of the 
differences; or (b) it may declare that the circumstances 
preclude the proposal of a settlement, and that the 
matter must be referred to a Court of Honour; or (c) it 
may find that the honour of the parties cannot be con- 
sidered to have been affected, and that consequently there 
is no reason either for proposing a compromise or for 
resorting to the action of a Court of Honour.” It 
must not be supposed, however, that the decision of the 
Council of Honour is final. Its decrees are not binding 
unless confirmed by the superior military authority. 
But even the superior military authority cannot finally 
dispose of the matter. If the parties demand it, they 
can take their case to the foot of the Cesarian throne 
itself. In the last resort the Emperor himself will give 
the decision. “In case of a further appeal by one or 
both of the parties, which must be entered within three 
days, the responsible superior officers have to submit the 
matter, accompanied by a statement of their own opinion, 
to the decision of the Emperor himself.” We have 
no hesitation in saying that the scheme is about as 
ridiculous and futile as it could possibly be. It will not 
really put an end to duelling, but yet it will encourage a 
touchy and sensitive spirit among the officers. It is an 
invitation to foolish and pedantic men to take offence at 
small things and get up quarrels about their honour on 
fancy points. At presemt, men as a rule are prevented 
from taking offence at small things, or where probably no 
offence was intended, by the feeling that it is not worth 
while to get involved in a duel. Under the new regula- 
tions men will feel it quite safe to get up imaginary 
quarrels on points of behaviour. A is not sure whether 
B’s conduct to him was insulting. No one, however, has 
noticed that conduct, or suggested that it was unbearable, 








and therefore A, though angry and quarrelsome, woulg 
before the new Edict have said nothing. Now he 
feel that he will gain in importance himself and shoy 
B up as an ill-behaved boor by quarrelling with him 
and invoking a Council of Honour. If B is sensible hg 
will, of course, deny any intention of insult. Sup 
however, that he is a fellow of A’s kidney, and thirsting 
like him, for a good quarrel. In that case he will welcome 
A’s move, and the two officers, like a couple of pettifogging 
attorneys, will settle down hammer and tongs at thei 
bloodless battle. After appealing to Councils and Courts of 
Honour, and to superior officers, and finally to the Emper; 
himself, the combatants will no doubt emerge fiery 
enemies, having converted a silly squabble into a deadly 
feud. Depend upon it, it is most unwise to encou 
men living together in close communities like a regiment 
to quarrel by providing them with a whole machinery of 
Courts and Councils. Just think what would happen iy 
a College if not only the undergraduates, but the Fellows 
and tutors, were provided with Councils of Honour a 
hotbeds for the forcing of quarrels. In every case appeals 
would go from the head of the house to the Vice-Chancellor 
If, then, the German Emperor had wanted to increag 
disputes in his Army, he could not have chosen a better 
method than the passing of his Edict. 


The question, What should the German Emperor 
have done, granted his position—i.e., that of desiring to 
stop this scandal of duels fought on trivial or improper 
grounds without absolutely putting down duels ? is worth 
considering. In our opinion, by far his best plan would 
have been to announce that he would dismiss any party 
to a duel from the Army unless it could be shown that in 
the case of regimental officers the seconds had called on 
the Colonel, stated shortly the cause of the duel, and had 
received his leave to fight. This would give the Colon¢d 
—in the case of Colonels and superior officers it might 
be the General of the Division or the Commander.in. 
Chief of an Army Corps—a right of veto over all duels, 
—a veto which he would use to stop duels brought about 
by tavern brawls. No doubt this plan would involves 
certain recognition of duelling. It would, however, stop 
the worst cases, and would not infringe military feeling 
on points of honour. Most soldiers would feel that if 
the Colonel vetoed the duel there was no proper excuse 
for fighting. The Colonel would not, of course, go into the 
merits of the case. He would simply act like a Master 
of the Supreme Court under Order XIV. If no cause 
of action were revealed he would stop the duel. But 
though the Emperor, instead of stopping duelling or 
even regulating it, has only added new excuses for petti- 
fogging about points of honour, we do not believe that 
duelling will last very much longer in Germany. 
Public opinion seems at last to have been thoroughly 
awakened on the matter, and if we mistake not, the 
Army will ultimately be influenced by its action. Even 
the German Army obeys to some extent the universal 
voice. 





AN INSOLUBLE PROBLEM. 


E do not envy Mr. Chamberlain his position 
Within the next three months he will have to 
face a problem which we believe to be insoluble, or at 
all events in which all the rights are one way and all 
the expediencies the other, in which Parliament can give 
him no manner of help, and yet on which Parliament will 
probably insist on pronouncing its more or less authorite- 
tive opinion. For some time past a strong conviction has 
been growing up among the whites of South Africa that 
it is most inexpedient to allow natives of India to settle 
there, and that they must be prohibited from so doing 
local laws. ‘ We are already,’ urge the settlers of bo 
the white races, ‘almost submerged in a sea of coloured 
men who are not really friendly, whom it is most difficult 
at once to govern and to civilise, and who, it is most pro 
bable, before the final settlement is effected, will try con 
clusions with us once more, as the Red Indians under 
“ King Philip ” did with the settlers in North America, 
and will turn South Africa for a year or two into4 
shambles. They grow more numerous every day, they 
are becoming independent, and if they ever unite, which 
as regards all of the Bantu stock is quite possible, they 
may either overwhelm us, or, which would be as bad, 
they may compel us to turn ourselves into a strictly 
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itary caste, maintaini d th 

1: caste, maintaining our ascendency as the 
, planters did, by sternly repressive laws, and 
stitutions which in all but name would be those of 
, military feudalism. If these hordes of dark men are 
to be reinforced by other hordes from India, which can 
end out millions and never miss them, we shall be lost, 
overwhelmed by the endless waves of a lower civilisation. 
The superior intelligence of the Indians only increases the 
Janger, a8 also does their skill in business, which enables 
them so to undersell white competitors that our Colony 
seases to attract immigrants from Europe of the classes 
we most desire. We will not bear it, and whatever the 
Home Government may say, the Indians shall not come.’ 
This is the decision of 95 per cent. of all white men in 
South Africa, and so resolute is it, that in Natal it has 
already produced an unarmed rebellion, the settlers of 
Durban declaring that two ship-loads of Indians now in 
the harbour shall not land even if they have to be stopped 
by force. The Government in presence of this unanimity 
is perfectly powerless—there are no soldiers available, and 
if there were it is a very ugly subject upon which to 
demand their help—and it has accordingly promised, if 
the settlers will remain quiet, to introduce a prohibitory 
law. 

It is not difficult to understand the feeling in South 
Africa. The settlers desire, very reasonably, to make of 
that continent a white possession; they are hampered 
already by enormous difficulties arising from the presence 
and the rights of the indigenous races, and from the very 
ugly fact that other dark races who have no rights 
of residence are inclined to swarm down from the 
North, to the land where white intelligence and energy 
produces prosperity for the poor. The very virtues of the 
whites are telling against them in this matter, and every 
improvement they introduce—say any new and profitable 
culture like that of tobacco or rhea-grass—attracts a 
new swarm of barbarians who in many respects, and 
especially in that of obedience to unarmed policemen, 
undo all that our officials are trying so patiently to 
establish. To witness an addition to these swarms of 
other swarms of men from a distant continent, who are 
just as difficult to rule, and who at once through their 
skill and their small range of wants monopulise all the 
minor occupations, is most irritating. We very much 
doubt if it would be borne in London, and indeed we see 
what the feeling excited would be from the rage displayed 
in the industrial quarters because of the arrival of a 
handful of Polish Jews, who are not even coloured men. 
All that is at once true and intelligible; but think of 
the position of the Imperial Government. It is bound by 
every theory it professes to do equal justice to all its 
subjects, and the immigrants against whom South 
Africa is raging are as much its subjects as the 
people of Cornwall or the Hebrides. Any nation 
has a right on reason shown to keep out aliens; but 
these are not aliens, but her Majesty’s loyal taxpayers, 
who have as much right to wander about or settle 
in one part of her Majesty’s dominions as in another. 
How can Mr. Chamberlain possibly sanction an Act which 
prevents natives of India from trading or cultivating or 
settling in a portion of the Queen’s dominions? Sikhs 
are actually holding Central Africa for us; the Resident 
in Zanzibar relies upon Hindoos for support within that 
island; and Sir H. Johnstone, the able Commissioner of 
Nyassaland, invites emigrants from Bombay, and says 
that if they will but come in swarms the civilisation of 
African Lakeland will speedily be placed beyond risk of 
retrogression. It seems monstrous, and in a way it is 
monstrous, to ask people to one Colony whom we are 
expelling from another, who in both are her Majesty’s 
born subjects, and in both are not only innocent of crime, 
but are objected to because they are so thrifty, indus- 
trious, and contented with small gains. It does not 
diminish but increases the worry of the situation that the 
men to be expelled are not feeble folk, but belong to the 
second largest community in the world, which we are 
trying to make loyal, and which has already remonstrated 
rather sharply about the treatment of its brethren. Yet 
it would be at least as monstrous to shoot our own 
settlers for resisting an invasion which they regard with 
orror, and are trying to keep off by means which we have 
sanctioned, or at least winked at, both in Australia and 
British Columbia. What, under such circumstances, is 
Mr. Chamberlain to do ? 





| class of offences. 
'munity” affords no “evidence of a desire to avoid” 


We can help him a little out of the quandary for the 
moment, but the expedient we intend to suggest rather 
turns the difficulty than gets rid of it. The Government 
of India have the right under a statute, passed, we think, 
in 1852 in order to compel the planters of Réunion to 
treat coolies decently—they were letting them die whole- 
sale in a mad panic about cholera—to regulate or pro- 
hibit any emigration. They have, we believe, grave 
cause for such prohibition as regards the emigration of 
coolies to German colonies in Africa, and it will diminish 
the invidiousness of applying the Act to them, if it is 
applied at the same time to the whole of South Africa, on 
the distinct ground that “in presence of recent demonstra- 
tions Indian emigrants cannot in that region expect either 
justice or freedom.” The restriction would then come 
from the Indian Government, which is bound to protect 
its subjects, and not from the South Africans who are 
oppressing them, and it would in theory be temporary, 
lasting only till the people of Natal, the Cape, &c., have 
recovered their sense of the necessary fairplay among her 
Majesty’s subjects. We do not like this expedient, which 
rathers appears just than is just, for a reason given below; 
but still it will work; it gets the Queen’s Government 
out of what might otherwise prove an impasse, and it has, 
curiously enough, an international precedent in its favour. 
If we are not mistaken, in the very last treaty between 
the United States and China the Emperor binds himself, 
in consideration of certain advantages, to prohibit his sub- 
jects from emigrating to any part of the territories of the 
United States. The precedent is not perfect, because the 
Chinese are foreigners in the Union and the Indians are 
not foreigners in South Africa; but still it will serve. 


We say our suggestion only appears to be just, and 
the reason is this, We are unable to contend for the 
equality of all mankind because we do not believe 
in it, and can see, as Providence seems to have 
seen, very grave reasons for keeping the colours 
geographically apart. It is much better that there 
should be white countries and dark countries, if only 
because we thereby avoid those wars of race which 
in the primeval world must have driven the colours, after 
untold sufferings, to separate themselves entirely from each 
other, so that in Asia there are no whites or blacks, and 
in Africa, outside Egypt, no indigenous browns. We 
doubt the experiment of fusion, and know that without 
fusion men of two colours never work peacefully side 
by side. But the exasperating feature of the struggle 
in South Africa is that two colours are there already. 
Nobody proposes to expel the blacks, or to restrict their 
increase of numbers, and to say that people who are only 
brown, and who are otherwise good citizens, shall not 
come there is irritatingly oppressive. It is, in fact, in 
theory indefensible ; but still politicians have occasionally 
to put up with anomalies. Indians as a body do not care 
about fields of emigration, and it is better to be in theory 
less than just than to deepen that antagonism of colour 
which in South Africa as in the United States, and 
perhaps in Northern Australia also, threatens to be the 
most difficult of the many problems with which the white 
race, since it began its new world-wanderings, has had to 
contend. 





BISHOP-MAKING. 


E are sorry that our first observation on the letter 

from Mr. Minton which we print to-day must be 

of the disillusioning order. Our correspondent has been 
living in an imaginary paradise. The Clergy Discipline Act 
of 1892 made no such change in the'law as he supposes. 
He runs precisely the same risk of being “ worried ” as to 
his orthodoxy that he ran in 1891. What the Act did 
was to set up a cheaper and more rapid method of pro- 
ceeding against a clergyman for moral offences, and to 
provide that this new procedure should not be used 
where questions of doctrine were concerned. These 
questions, says Mr. Minton, are “excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the Court.” Yes, from the jurisdiction of 
the Special Court created by the Statute, but not from 
the jurisdiction of the Courts existing before the Statute 
was passed. The Clergy Discipline Act of 1892 did not 
repeal the Church Discipline Act of 1840. It only made 
certain specific changes of procedure as regards a particular 
Thus “the expressed will of the com- 
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questions relating to doctrine; it simply affords evidence 
of a desire not to make the institution of suits for the 
determination of such questions easier or more frequent 
than they were before. Whatever facilities for bringing any 
doctrinal error before Lord Penzance éxisted ten years ago 
exist still. Consequently our proposal, if suggestions so 
general and unprecise deserve the name, will not revive, as 
Mr. Minton fears, a state of things which has passed away. 
It would not subject a Bishop-Elect to any risk of prosecu- 
tion to which he is not subject already; it would merely 
give a chance of being heard to a class of persons who, 
under the law as at present’ interpreted, are expressly 
called upon to state objections which they are not allowed 
to put into words. : 

Nor, again, can we admit that Mr. Minton’s quotation 
from Stephen’s “Commentaries” contains quite all that 
he seems to find in it. We do not mean to deny him 
whatever consolation can be derived from the assurance 
that “no canon contrary to the common or statute law, 
or the prerogative Royal, is of any validity.” What we 
fear is that he will find much that is expressly enacted by 
statute law, and yet does not correspond with his 
“mental development.” “Orthodoxy,” he says, “is what 
the law for the time being declares it to be.” But this 
seems to imply that the declaratory law is continually 
changing, whereas, as a matter of fact, it has not materially 
changed for more than two centuries. Particular state- 
ments which were formerly supposed to be inconsistent 
with the law, have of late been determined to be con- 
sistent with it; but Mr. Voysey and the “Theistic 
Church” are a proof how rash it is to push this conclusion 
beyond the recorded decisions. What has changed is the 
disposition to appeal to the law. A suit implies a suitor, 
and suitors nowadays are hard to find. No doubt this 
want of inclination to put the law in motion does in some 
degree insure that the clergy shall not be “worried as to 
their orthodoxy.” But it is very far from constituting 
that express statutory protection which Mr. Minton sup- 
poses himself to enjoy. 

Moreover, this protection, such as it is, would not be 
the least weakened by an Episcopal Confirmation Bill of 
the kind we suggested. Let us see how it would work in 
such a case as that which happened the other day. 
Without wishing in the least to disparage Mr. Brownjohn, 
who has given proofs alike of honesty and courage, we 
may fairly say that there are not many like him. Probably, 
indeed, he is the one man in England to whom it would 
now have occurred to question Archbishop Temple’s 
orthodoxy. Allowing, therefore, for the ordinary uncer- 
tainties of life, health, and locality, it would be rash to 
assume that Mr. Brownjohn would be able to object to 
more than a small fraction of the Bishops to whom the 
proposed Act would apply, and it is highly improbable 
that any one else will be found to take his place. More- 
over, where would have been the harm of allowing him to 
state his objection? The Court would then have had to 
consider first whether he had rightly understood the Arch- 
bishop’s views, and next whether, supposing him to have 
understood them rightly, they constituted any reason for 
delaying the ceremony of confirmation. We feel little doubt 
that his case would have broken down on the first point. 
Mr. Brownjohn, we believe, sees in evolution something 
which the Archbishop does not see in it, and attributes to 
it consequences which in the Archbishop’s view do not 
follow from it. The judgment of the Court would probably 
have turned on this discrepancy. We express no opinion, 
they would have said, on the view which the objector 
thinks inconsistent with the office of an English Arch- 
bishop; it is enough for us to say that it is not held 
by this particular Archbishop. Let us grant, however, that 
the first point might have been made good, and that the 
view charged against Archbishop Temple could have 
been shown to be really his, are we any nearer that 
“endless controversy” which Mr. Minton fears? No 
nearer at all. Archbishop Temple’s opinions about 
evolution are probably the opinions of the great majority 
of educated clergymen who have given any attention to 
the subject. What reason, therefore, have we for 
supposing that the Court which sat in Bow Church would 
have sustained Mr. Brownjohn’s plea? No reason that 
we can see,—rather a multitude of reasons pointing the 
other way. Mr. Minton regards it as a striking proof of 
the progress of theological freedom that the Court 
“did not even listen to Mr. Brownjohn’s objection.” 


i 
But the value of this testimony is surely very much 
lessened by the circumstance that the Court had no optj 
in the matter. What the proceedings really showed wag 
not the growth of liberty of opinion, but the survival of 
Royal autocracy. When Mr. Minton says that “if the laws 
of the Established Church will not expand with the ida 
of the age, they will be broken through,” we are the leg 
careful to contest the statement, because we do not 
clearly understand it. So we will content ourselves with 
pointing out that a slavish reproduction of Tudor ideas in the 
sixtieth year of Victoria is rather an odd idea of expansion: 
What we meant when we suggested that when objectoy 
are called and promised a hearing it is better to hegp 
them, was in brief this. Appointment by the Crown jy 
probably as good a method of making Bishops as any 
other, and the only one that stands much chance of being 
adopted in an Established Church. In days when the 
Prime Minister was not open to popular influence, or when 
this influence had little in common with the religious feel. 
ing of Churchmen, it did not always work well, but, a 
things are, there is not much chance of a positively bad 
appointment. If there are instances to the contrary they 
are rare and probably accidental. Still, as the ceremon 
of confirmation is in existence, and must either be abolished 
or amended, we prefer the latter process. It.providesa 
safeguard which, if it is never likely to be found of any 
value, can at least do no harm. There is not the slightest 
probability that the Court which sits to confirm a Bishop 
will be in any hurry to declare that an objection taken to 
him is so serious as to make it the duty of the Judges to 
delay, if not to refuse, their assent to his consecration, 
But the fact that under such an Act they would be bound 
to hear the objector and to investigate the import of his 
objection would act as a check upon a Prime Minister if 
he were exceptionally autocratic or exceptionally wrong. 
eneaded. If it is urged that it is very unlikely thata 
Prime Minister should display either of these qualities to 
an extent which would lead him to force an unorthodor 
Bishop upon the Church, we reply that it is most 
unlikely. But every system of law is full of precautions 
directed against very improbable contingencies, and it is 
because it is full of them that the contingencies have 
become so improbable. Perhaps Mr. Minton would bk 
shocked at the notion of any views whatever being treated 
as a hindrance to a man’s becoming 2 Bishop. He would 
merely say that in “ progressive societies ” ‘“ social opinions 
are always more or less in advance ot law.” But we do 
not think that Churchmen in general are prepared to go 
quite this length, and unless thay are we do not believe 
that they will share Mr. Minton’s dread of the very 
modest change in the ceremony of confirmation which has 
now been described. 








MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON THE RELIGIOUS 
REACTION. 

R. FREDERIC HARRISON in his New Year's 
address to the Positivists admits frankly that no one 

who could carry his mind back thirty or forty years could 
fail to be conscious “of certain changes of thought and feeling 
which had come over the country in that time. These 
changes of purpose and influence had a common character, 
and both acted and reacted upon each other. Some were 
political and social, others intellectual and religious, and 
there was a tendency to revert to older aims and ideals. The 
result had been a return to a new type of popular enthusiasm, 
and to a weak solution of attenuated theology.” Of course, 
Mr. Harrison denied that this change was deep-seated or at 
all likely to be permanent. The new theology was “ vague 
and unsettled, otherwise it would be more powerful.” But Mr. 
Harrison added that “an increasing body of men and 
women had made up their mind to wait until they found 
something more human and more essential” than, as we 
understand him, Christian theology of any type. If so, they 
are of course outside the reaction he had admitted. Does he 
find “an increasing body of men and women” fixing theif 
eyes on Positivism, which is, we believe, all of it human 
and all of it, as he holds, “essential.” We had not heard 
of any such increasing number of Positive postulants. 
There can be no doubt that though Mr. Harrison despises 
this “weak solution of attenuated theology” to which 








he is fully aware that considerable portions of English 
society are harking back, he recognises its greater i- 
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fluence over his fellow-men and deplores it as the: gradual 
wth of what he thinks a delusion. That of course is 
exactly what, from his point of view, he is bound to think. 
But we cannot understand why he does not brace himself up 
to account for this tendency to resort to what he speaks of as 
“the Biblical legends and superstitions” which had “fallen 
to pieces like a fairy-tale.” There is no appearance, so far as 
we know, of our going back to belief in fairy-tales, The new 
generation who go to see air frozen, and argon eliminated from 
the air, and the “X” rays illustrated at the Royal Institution, 
show no disposition to refer these great chemical wonders to 
the agency of genii or afreets. Nevertheless, it would seem that 
even these great changes are not regarded as uncaused, or as 
mere unexplained and inexplicable appearances in a procession 
of phenomena not connected together by any closer ties than 
the successive figures in a Lord Mayor’s show or the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet. What a strange thing it is, 
if the Positivists are right, that year after year and 
century after century, men should continue to look upwards 
for some mighty cause of all the marvellous story of human 
life and death, no less than for the significance of the great 
scenery of the heavens and the succession of the seasons, 
—some cause which would combine in itself the attributes of 
sublimity, of beauty, of an evolving power, of serene intelli- 
gence, of moral discrimination, and of intimate sympathy 
with man. It is to some cause of this kind, that the 
spectacle of so much order, of so marvellous a develop- 
ment of unexpected means to still more unexpected ends, 
naturally leads the mind. The truth is that the Positivist 
attitude of mind which acquiesces absolutely in any observed 
succession of events, as Mahommedans acquiesce in destiny, 
without curiosity and without speculative restlessness or 
revolt, is one of the most unnatural and almost preternatural, 
if not, as we may say, asceticall controlled, conditions of the 
intellect that it is possible to conceive. It is well-nigh im- 
possible not to ascribe to the Power behind Nature and man 
attributes and qualities far in excess of those which are re- 
vealed in Nature and man; and which appear to be in course 
of evolution through Nature and man. Fairy-tales themselves 
are far more consonant to the human intelligence than any 
Positivist abdication of all speculative search after anything 
more than constant and invariable succession. 


It is curious to find Mr. Harrison asserting, in spite of his 
first concession that there is apparently a real return to the 
religious beliefs and creeds which thirty years or so ago were 
going out of fashion, that no more men of sense have retro- 
graded, as he thinks it, in this way, than had done so at 
that period. “No one supposed,” as the Daily Chronicle reports 
him, “that more men of sense believed in the dogmas and 
permanence of ecclesiastical institutions than was the case 
thirty years ago.” Well, if the reaction, then, has taken 
place only among the weak or the dull or the flighty, we 
wonder that he should have troubled himself about it, unless 
he was haunted by the suggestion of St. Paul, that the Cross of 
Christ was to the Jews a stumbling-block and to the Greeks 
foolishness, and yet had his doubts whether what is to the 
sensible men of the nineteenth century a stumbling-block 
and foolishness may not to the men of the twentieth or 
thirtieth century be the very power and wisdom of God. 
Another remark that puzzles us is Mr. Harrison’s denuncia- 
tion of the “insincere efforts” of Protestant communities to 
mimic what he calls “the pomps of Rome,” without any 
right or pretension to the faith of Rome. For he holds that, 
“assuming the dogmas, creeds, and ideals of Christianity 
to be of divine authority,” “then the ritualism of the 
Church is in his judgment. not only legitimate but 
inevitable.” Does that mean that the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, which nine-tenths of the Protestant Churches 
believe, is of no grandeur and force to compare with Transub- 
stantiation, which only the Roman Catholics believe? Surely 
this would be hardly an intelligible view of Mr. Harrison’s 
that the root and source of the whole Christian creed gives 
nO proper opportunity for the higher symbolism, when 
he attaches so much importance to what must be wholly 
secondary to it, quite unmeaning without it, and separable 
from it. It is no wonder that those who hold fast by the 
Incarnation should often regard ‘Transubstantiation as 
&@ mere piling up on it of extraneous marvel, for the 
former in no sense involves the latter; but it is simply 
impossible for any one to hold the latter without the former, 





which is its root and: stock.. Therefore, to our thinking, the. 
whole justification for a certain solemn grandeur in the 
celebration of Christian worship is. afforded to all Pro. 
testants who believe that God actually took a human nature 
and form for the sake of his creatures, whether they accept or 
whether they reject (as almost all of them do reject) that great 
miracle of the Roman Catholic Church which is superadded 
in the doctrine of the Mass. We are not, of course, discuss- 
ing for a moment whether a grand or a studiously simple 
ceremonial brings home most adequately to the mind the mag- 
nificence of the great thought at the centre of the Christian 
Revelation. There will always be difference of conviction on 
that point, as there always has been difference of conviction on 
the question whether awe and wonder and gratitude are best 
expressed by stern reserve or lavish symbolism of gesture 
andceremonial. But we cannot agree with Mr, Harrison that, 
even admitting ‘‘the dogmas, creeds, and ideals of 
Christianity,” the ritualism of the Roman Church is not only 
legitimate but “inevitable,” for there always have been, and 
always will be, those who love to multiply the expressions of 
outward feeling as much as may be, and also those who find 
the greatest satisfaction to the spirit in curbing these mani- 
festations; and again a third class who combine a studious 
retrenchment of anything like human display of emotion with 
an equally studious reverence for those objective modes of 
indicating the magnitude of their faith which are independent 
of the somewhat. dangerous indulgence in the outward signs 
of personal feeling. To our mind, none of these modes 
of indicating what is beneath the outward manner is 
‘‘inevitable,” since a great deal must depend on the genius 
and traditions of race. That which is inseparable from the 
genius of one race will be alien to the genius of another, even 
though the underlying faith and awe be identical. But this 
at least we hold firmly, that in spite of all Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s sarcasms at the human media of Revelation, and 
at the errors which have undoubtedly mingled themselves 
with its divine light, just as errors mingle themselves 
with every refracting medium through which physical 
light passes to the eye, it is infinitely easier to believe ina 
God who has manifested himself freely through human nature, 
than in a God who has held himself apart in the majesty of 
divine reserve. A great deal of the higher criticism is per- 
fectly sound, while a great deal is fanciful and in a sense the 
superstition of Learning,—that is, the delight that Learning 
takes in imagining that it is following a real clue beyond the 
point at which the real clue ended. Yet it is just as reasonable 
to believe in a divine light which is sometimes, and indeed 
often, lost in the imperfect medium of cloudy human thoughts 
and corrupted human hearts or wills, as it is to believe in a 
sun or star which appears to us to be in one place when it is 
really in another more or less distant, though none the less 
without its help we should be quite incapable of finding our 
way on “the melancholy ocean.” Mr. Harrison seems to us 
to avenge himself on the manifold fallibility of human reason 
by ignoring altogether the sources of that best of all know- 
ledge which comes to us directly from beyond ourselves. 





DR. NOBEL’S WILL. 

E do not know the personal history of Dr. Alfred 

Nobel, the dynamite manufacturer, and cannot, there- 
fore, go into ecstasies over the nobility of his character as 
displayed in his will. For anything we know he may have 
left relatives who had a fair right to expect that much of his 
fortune would be bequeathed to them, and who would be 
justified in terming his bequest, as the Scotch still de- 
scribe such bequests, a “mortification.” The notion that 
a will must be a noble one if only kinsmen are dis- 
appointed seems to us to have no more foundation than 
the notion that it is charitable to give to the poor while your 
creditors are still unsatisfied. If he had no near relatives, 
however, or dependents with an equivalent claim from tacit 
promises, Dr. Nobel’s will may fairly be pronounced an 
unusual attempt by a millionaire to benefit the whole world 
by the disposal of his accumulated wealth. He has not be- 
queathed it to his own city or even his own country, but has 
directed that it should be funded, apparently in Sweden, and 
its interest devoted every year to the advancement of science 
in the following way. The income is to be “divided 
into five equal portions. The first of these is to be 





allotted as a prize for the most important discovery in 
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the domain of physics. The second is for the principal 
chemical discovery or improvement. The third is for the 
chief discovery in physiology or medicine. The fourth is for 
the most distinguished literary contribution in the same 
field; while the fifth is to be allotted to whomsoever may 
have achieved the most or done the best to promote the cause 
of peace. All these prizes are open to Scandinavians and 
foreigners alike,” the decision among claimants resting, as we 
imagine from some previous telegrams, either with the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm or with a Board composed of Swedish men 
of science. As the property amounts to two millions sterling, 
and will be invested at three and a quarter per cent., these 
prizes will amount to fortunes for the competitors who are for- 
tunate enough to obtain them. After allowing a liberal margin 
for the waste and jobbery inseparable from a legacy of this 
kind, and for the necessary remuneration to the members of 
the Distributing Board, upon whom the will imposes a very 
laborious and invidious task, there will remain a solid gift of 
more than £10,000 for each winner of a prize. That is really 
a large gift to a man who will as a rule not be well off, 
and will quite suffice to render the competition one of 
unusual keenness, and one which will be watched by all 
men of science in Europe with a certain jealousy. They will 
like to see it well distributed, and will assuredly comment 
in no measured terms upon any conspicuous instance of 
favouritism, either for any nationality or for any particular 
branch of science that is not fairly within the range of the 
testators’ intentions. These did not, it will be at once per- 
ceived, cover the whole scientific field. Dr. Nobel was devoted 
only to applied science. A pure mathematician, even if he 
had advanced far beyond Mr. Clifford, would have no claim 
upon the bequest; nor would an astronomer, or any savant 
who had made a wonderful but useless discovery in the field 
of psychology. Still, the word “‘ physics ” covers a large area ; 
chemistry is a science which attracts thousands; every doctor 
or surgeon will have some remote latent hope of winning the 
third prize; the fourth will be contested by every quack as 
well as every student of applied science throughout the world ; 
while the fifth will, we should fancy, be the subject of endless 
discussion, in which there will be mixed up no small amount 
of controversial anger. We do not suppose the prize will be 
awarded to the Czar of Russia, to the Swiss President if he 
happens to arbitrate, or to any diplomatist. Dr. Nobel 
clearly meant to reward any one who should contribute an 
invention or an idea which will be a permanent assistance to 
the cause of peace; but then of whom can that be most fairly 
said? Will the prize be awarded to some successful preacher 
of the doctrine of non-resistance ; or to some one who has intro- 
duced a conscription of women, thereby developing the horror 
of war ; or to some one who has invented a weapon of destruc- 
tion so terrible that soldiers will not face it, and armies, 
becoming useless, will cease gradually to exist? The last 
was probably the thought in the mind of the testator. 
His immense experience in explosives may have produced 
in his mind an idea that his branch of physical 
science would ultimately extinguish war, and although that 
notion has as yet no warrant from experience, we are not 
clear that it is wise to reject it lightly. It is quite certain 
that conscription, by forcing whole nations into the field, has 
made Europe dread war, as involving incalculable risks; and 
experience proves that the majority even of the best trained 
and bravest men will not face a certainty of destruction which 
will involve the whole of them. Our own sailors in the last 
days of wooden ships are said to have jumped overboard 
rather than face the new shells, and thus to have rendered 
the construction of ironclads a matter of pressing official con- 
cern. No army would defy without balloons foes who from 
manageable balloons were raining down dynamite shells; and 
soldiers as determined as the Austrians did not at all feel 
their courage increased by the fact that their adversaries at 
Sadowa were armed with rifles before which their own were 
hardly more useful than bows and arrows. It is quite possible 
if an asphyxiating shell were discovered which destroyed 
whole brigades at once, that private soldiers would refuse to 
fight, and if they did there exists no power on earth which 
could compel them. We skall be very curious to hear what 
the Distributing Board does with the prize to be awarded 
under the fifth clause, and shall rather expect to see that its 
result is a great increase in the courage or foolhardiness—call 


it which you like—with which chemists, Anarchists, and 


makers of projectiles will deal with the fulminates which arg 
known to exist, but have never yet been brought under even 
partial control. 

Will Dr. Nobel succeed in his obvious design of greatly 
increasing the devotion of thoughtful men to physical science? 
We are not quite sure. He may, for he may turn toward 
physics the attention of men who have the gift of scientifig 
investigation, but who have avoided using it because 
wished to get on in other lines more open to them, or because 
they had, for family or other reasons, an absolute necessity 
for making money. It is conceivable, too, if the prizes are 
distributed with marked skill and impartiality, that they may 
come to be regarded as the Red Ribbons of science, and may 
be sought, especially by Southerners, as proofs and 
nitions of world-wide distinction. We suspect, however, the 
increase will not be very great. The prizes will fall as a rule 
to men who were not seeking them, but were, like Lord 
Rayleigh or Lord Kelvin, seeking knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, or, like Mr. Edison, were pursuing experiments 
from a mixture of motives, of which the desire for money ig 
only one. The reward is not sufficient to stir the blood of the 
man whose first motive in inventing is money, for if he sue. 
ceeds he looks to see his patents bring him in every year more 
than Dr. Nobel’s prize will yield him for once. The man with 
whom science is a passion will, of course, not be moved at 
all, any more than the man who has devoted his life to the 
scientific side of medicine, and who seeks his reward in pro. 
fessional reputation or in lessening the sum of human misery 
rather than in any single fee, even if it be one of ten thousand 
pounds. Men will write poetry, or paint, or pursue the path 
of scientific investigation, if they have a bent that way, 
whether fortune rewards their labours or not, and whether 
or not they see great prizes in hard cash at the end of 
their road. To many of them competition for such a 
prize will appear undignified, a feeling sure to be in 
creased by the doubt almost certain to be fostered by the 
Press as to the perfect impartiality of the Distributing 
Board, who cannot know all nationalities or all physical 
sciences equally well. It is inan increased number of devotees 
of science that we should rather seek an increased success in 
physical investigation, and that would have been obtained 
more easily by a somewhat different destination of Dr. Nobel’s 
bequest. It seems a little Philistine to say so, but we sus 
pect our ancestors were right, and that there is no way of 
fostering any study quite equal to the establishment of bur. 
saries or fellowships tenable, say, for ten years. It is in the 
bias given to the young that we must seek the advancement of 
any intellectual pursuit, and nothing helps to give that bias like 
the security of a modest income during the early years when 
enthusiasm is strong and hope is bright, and the man regards 
the apprehension that he may work himself out as the fad of 
disappointed fogies who miss their ancient strength. The 
money would be sufficient to establish thirty such fellowships 
at least for every year, and from an annual addition of that 
number of men to those who are devoted to scientific investi- 
gation much might have been expected, more especially as 
they would have included a number of Asiatics, who have ina 
peculiar degree some of the qualities required for minute and 
patient observation. Asia has added nothing yet to the 
general mass of scientific knowledge. Dr. Nobel had, how- 
ever, thought out his own plan, he had a right to dispose of his 
own money, and we can only hope that the distributors he 
selected, who are not yet clearly defined in the telegrams, 
though they are certainly to be Swedes, will employ the great 
weapon he has placed in their hands to the general advantage 
of mankind, which, we must repeat for the hundredth time, 
does not invariably benefit by scientific discovery. 





ON THE ANTI-POETICAL. 


HERE are some persons to whom poetry is as much 
foolishness as Christianity was to the Greeks of St 
Paul’s day. They are not merely indifferent to it, but regard 
it, in some cases at any rate, with positive contempt and 
dislike. If asked to read a passage containing a thought 
expressed in poetic form, the mere fact of its being so ex 
pressed is an annoyance to them. “If he wants to say it, 
why cannot he say it in prose?” they inquire. Or still worse, 





“There is nothing in poetry, as you would see if it were 
put into prose, so it has to be served up as poetry.” These 
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objections by the anti-poetical, are not drawn from fancy but 
from fact, and they fall like a douche of cold water on the 
lovers of poetry, who regard it as perhaps the most perfect 
and exquisite gift bestowed on man, And what makes this 
contempt peculiarly aggravating is, that it is often accom- 
panied by a assumption of superiority in the despisers of 
poetry. They give us to understand that they have too 
much common-sense to notice anything so flimsy, so un- 
practical, a8 poetry. They would have a lurking sympathy 
with one of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s characters, a certain 
‘Aunt Asphyxia, who divided all flowers “into blows that 
were of ase, and blows that were of no use,” and as 
she scouted the latter, so would they be inclined to scout 
try. Now, many of these anti-poetical folk have, as Sir 
George Chesney, in one of his Indian novels, admirably ex- 
pressed it, “ plenty of good old stupid blood in their veins,” so 
that it is easy to account for their indifference or contempt 
for our favourite form of literature and to plume ourselves on 
our own superiority. But the case is not so delightfully 
simple a8 this. For other cavillers are as decidedly clever, 
and the problem we have to confront is, how is it that so 
many able men and women have ranged themselves on 
the anti-poetical side? Each one of us could in our own 
experience produce several examples; and there are many 
famous men whose names are household words to whom 
poetry was a thing of nought. Carlyle in one of his books 
declared that poetry was played out, though he was, as we 
shall see later, quite able to appreciate one of the essentials of 
poetry. Darwin’s mind became dead to poetry as it did to 
certain other realms of art and imagination. The great 
Sir William Herschel declared at one period of his life 
“that poetry was all lies,” though, half vanquished by 
& poem on a scientific subject that was read to him, he 
afterwards ventured on a little poetical experiment himself. 
The present writer remembers a few years ago hearing 
Lord Blachford—of whom Newman said, ‘‘ He was the most 
gifted, the most talented, and of the most wonderful grasp of 
‘mind of all his contemporaries ”—remark, “I can only read 
poetry that has a story in it now,” thus putting out of court, 
as it were, three-quarters of our rich inheritance from the 
poets. Therefore,to say that it is only the stupid, or those 
who, in Sir Philip Sidney’s words, “are of so earth-creeping 
a mind, that they cannot rise to the sky of poetry,” who are 
‘indifferent to it, is utterly untrue. What on earth, then, can 
be the matter with these clever people? How shall we 
diagnose their case? They are not as a rule devoid of 
imagination; they can appreciate beauty in other of its 
departments,—in music, it may be, or in painting, or in 
oratory, in landscape, in architecture, or in sculpture. Why 
do they not care for the thing of beauty that the poet offers 
them ? 


To answer this question aright, it is clear that we must 
realise what the function of the poet is, what is the nature of 
‘the faculties of mind that he exercises himself and appeals 
to in his hearers; and what faculties therefore must be 
wanting in those persons who are as blind to the beauties he 
offers them as a cow or a sheep would be to a fine sunset. 
We believe that his gift is a twofold one, lying in the regions 
of what Mr. Saintsbury speaks of as “poetic thought and 
poetic sound,” which Mr. Gosse blends into one in his ex- 
pression, “harmonious thought.” This double gift bestows on 
the poet the vision of the ideal and the power of its expres- 
sion. Of the two, the first is the most important. Idealisa- 
tion is perhaps the highest exercise of the imaginative faculty, 
and its source lies in a longing for perfection and a quick 
sensibility to all manifestat‘ons of beauty, whether material 
or spiritual, and a sympathetic insight enabling the poet to 
detect it wherever it may be found. He sees it himself, and 
“can open the eyes of others to perceive it, in Nature, in life, 
in character, reading in it, to borrow a Scriptural phrase, a 

‘copy of the pattern shown in the mount. With the eye of 
the seer he looks beyond and below the outward into the 
imward, his quick insight revealing the essential truth of 


everything, whether good or bad. That which is dark throws 


up the light into higher relief, the poet using it to set forth 
Some truth of life or thought, and thus becoming the prophet 


and teacher. For if we go deep enough, we find that moral 


and spiritual truth are one with beauty :— 


“ Beauty is truth; truth, beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know;” 


for divine or eternal truth must be beautiful, and the highest 
beauty must be true, because it is the ideal as it exists in the 
mind of God. It was this thought that was with Milton 
when he spoke of the Creator looking at his world :— 
‘ “ How it showed, 
Answering his great idea.” 
It is this great idea of which the poet is in search. But he 
goes beyond the appreciation of the obviously beautiful, and 
does not reject that which is outwardly repulsive, if only he 
can discover therein the germs of the divine. He seeks and 
finds the jewel in the dust-heap. In our common talk we 
often bear witness to the truth of poetry being the mani- 
festation of the ideal in life; when, for example, in referring 
to some noble character we speak of its self-sacrifice or 
heroism as the poetry of life. Thus, proving, as we said, his 
capacity of appreciating one of the essentials of poetry, 
Carlyle writes :—‘ Thy condition is but the stuff thou art to 
shape that same ideal out of. What matters whether such 
stuff be of this sort or that, so the form thou give it be 
heroic or poetic.” If, then, Carlyle was so well able to 
appreciate the ideal in life, why is it that he should de- 
preciate poetry in verse? The reason of this neglect 
brings us to the second essential for a taste for poetry. 
The failure may lie, not in the power of appreciating 
poetic thought, but in the capacity to enjoy poetic sound. 
There are many persons who are insensible to the charms 
of the medium in which the poet works, and have little 
or no ear for poetic language, a gift entirely distinct 
from that of an ear for music and as variously with- 
held and bestowed. Does this come from a physical or 
an intellectual defect? Is it with our ears or our minds 
that we enjoy the language of poetry? We believe it is with 
both, and the two pleasures are often so closely blended 
together that it is difficult to distinguish them and to say 
where one begins and the other ends. Take such lines (we 
all have our particular charmers) as Herbert’s— 
“The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die;” 
or Shakespeare’s— 
‘Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er fraught heart, and bids it break ;” 
or perhaps the most exquisitely melodious verse in Shelley’s 
“Skylark ”— 
“ We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not. 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought ; ” 
or some of the majestic lines of Milton, rolling out their rich 
tones like those of a grand organ, and it is both mind and ear 
that are charmed by them. Each receives a pure and refined 
delight ; the one from the perfect expression which the insight 
of the poet into the essential character of his subject, enables 
him to give; the other by the melodious and harmonious sounds 
of the words he chooses, or as Sidney puts it, “ words set in 
delightful proportions,” and marshalled in rhythmic measure, 
There are cases, but we believe them to be extremely rare, 
in which it is the ear alone that is pleased by poetic sound. 
We have heard the remark made by a friend who declared 
herself otherwise indifferent to poetry, that the richness of 
tone in Shelley’s poems gave her real enjoyment, even when 
she did not understand a word of his meaning. It would have 
been the same if they had been written in an unknown tongue, 
as long as that tongue was a musical one. Her gift of a 
delicately constituted ear for the tones of language, insured 
her this pleasure. In her case, as in many others, it was not 
combined with an ear for music. It was an imperfect 
appreciation; and it is, of course, only where the 
required faculties are combined that poetry yields the 
keenest delight. Given the power of idealisation and 
the mind and the ear for poetical language, it will be 
a continual joy. That there are other minor causes for in- 
difference to poetry we quite admit, such as the impatience felt 
by the intensely practical, businesslike mind to get at a 
writer’s meaning at once, without having to reach it through 
the images and parables and circumlocutions of the poet; but 
we believe that we have indicated the main ones. Where the 
necessary qualifications are all wanting, then, however gifted 
otherwise our anti-poetical friends may be, we can only say 
that though they are not sorry for themselves, we are 





extremely sorry for them. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ei IRISH TAXATION. 


[To Tae Epiror ov THE “Srxctator,”] 
i 


S1z,—This question of Irish taxation seems to affect one like 
a nightmare. There is not, so far as I can see, any argument 
about it taken by itself. Given an Irishman and an English- 
man of equal taxpaying capacity, the former. is to pay less 
than the latter because his country is poorer than England 
as to its aggregate wealth. This isso absurd a proposition in 
itself that recourse is had to promises held out by Pitt and 
his friends in 1800, and embodied, we are told, in the Act of 
Union. . The action of Pitt would not, I suppose, be brought 
forward in these days to justify bribery, but the precedent 
seems to be as good in the one case as in the other. If 
Pitt and others made a blunder in 1800 in their anxiety 
to satisfy Ireland, why should we repeat it and con- 
firm it? As I have pointed out in a recent letter, we 
owe to the Act of Union the absurdity of Irish repre- 
sentation as it now stands. The only “argument” used 
in 1884, as I well remember, in favour of so large a re- 
presentation was the policy and promises of 1800. We gave 
in very foolishly to that argument against the protest of Mr. 
D. Plunket, and now we are asked to sanction another 
absurdity on the same grounds. The “union of hearts” has 
at last become a fact, and the money question unites, for the 
moment, those who are bitterly opposed on almost every other 
issue. Toa Unionist there is not much consolation in this 
unpleasant spectacle. No Report or Act or any other 
“entity” can ever make the proposal now made anything 
but a miserable muddle, and your remarks have been, I am 
sure, most acceptable to many of your readers. I cannot 
believe that reasonable men who are not governed by party 
sentiment will ever consent to such a ridiculous proposal, 
which would, for example, make the English shareholders in 
Guinness and Co. pay less taxes than the shareholders in 
Barclay’s brewery, merely because their business is located in 
Dublin instead of London.—I am, Sir, &c., 


WILLIAM Fow Ler. 








BISHOP-MAKING. 

[To tHe Epirox o¥ THE “ SpxctaTor.’’] 
S1r,—Has not the lately expressed will of the community, 
registered in the Clergy Discipline Act of 1892, afforded 
evidence of a desire to avoid such controversies as your article 
under the above heading (January 2nd). proposes, in reference 
to the orthodoxy of a Bishop-Elect? In the Clergy Dis- 
cipline Act all questions of doctrine are excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the Court. The clergy are thereby expressly 
protected from being worried as to their orthodoxy. Would 
not such proceedings as you propose in an Episcopal Con- 
firmation Bill lead to endless controversy, and hasten the 
already looming inevitable Disestablishment ? 


The shell of orthodoxy must expand to correspond with 
mental development. If witchcraft had been an orthodox 
dogma of the Established Church, as it was of the Roman 
Charch, the common-sense of educated people would long 
since have outgrown it. The only chance of keeping many of 
the old dogmas alive is to treat them as Gibbon tells us the 
Proctors treated the Twelve Tables of Rome :—“Subtleties 
and fictions were invented to defeat the plainest meaning of 
the decemvirs, and where the end was salutary the means 
were frequently absurd.”* ‘To define too clearly what is, or 
what is not, exact orthodoxy, would, I believe, be certain to 
rend the Establishment by the conflict of forces from within. 
Orthodoxy is what the law for the time being declares it 
to be. Stephen lays down the following rule : —“ It 
would seem that upon this enactment” (25 Henry VIII. 
chap. 19) “depends the authority of the Canon Law in 
England, the limitation of which appears upon the whole to 
be as follows,—that no canon contrary to the common or 
statute law, or the prerogative Royal, is of any validity.”+ 
Orthodoxy in the Established Church, then, being inextricably 
bound up with the law, goes through the same stages as the 
law. With progressive societies, says Sir Henry Maine, it 





* Gibbon’s Roman Empire. Vol. V.,p. 16 (Bohn’s Edition, 1854). 





mnay be laid down that ‘social’ necessities and social opiniony 
are always more or less in advance of law. Law is brought 
into harmony with society by legal fictions, equity, and legis, 
lation. Orthodoxy at present appears to be in what 
Henry Maine calls the equity stages. 

Many of us can remember the old controversies with thy 
geologists as to the six days of creation; with the antiquarian 
as to the antiquity of man; with Colenso and his writ 
A still greater number can recall the explosion of cleticg} 
anger when Darwin first published “The Origin of Specieg» 
Yet in 1896 the Court did not even listen to Mr. Brownjohn’, 
objection to Archbishop Temple’s orthodoxy. So much thy 
better for the Court, if it hoped to retain its jurisdiction, } 
the laws of the Established Church will not éxpand with thy 
ideas of the age, they will simply be broken through.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Francis Minton, 

Vicar of Middlewich, 
The Vicarage, Middlewich, January 5th. 





A NEW FIBRE.—A CORRECTION. 
(To Tue Epitor or THE “SPrectaTor.”’] 5 
S1zr,—In the very interesting article on “A New Fibre” jp 
the Spectator of January 2nd there is a statement which needy 
correction,“ Demerara alone has half a million of them;'— 
coolies. The last census returns of British Guiana—which 
includes Berbice and Essequibo as well as Demerara—give 
the population of the entire Colony as 278,382, and the number 
of coolies as 105,463.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Leeds, January 4th. 
[The word “alone” was not in our article, but, of course, 


even as it was, the coolie numbers were overstated.—Hd, 
Spectator. ] 


JOHN GRIMSHAY, 





THE CHURCH AS A PROFESSION. 
(To THe Epitor oF THe ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 

S1z,—It seems to me that the writer of your article on this 
subject, in the Spectator of December 19th, has begged the 
question entirely in two important points:—(1) He states ag 
an undonbted fact that interest counts for less than it 
formerly did for promotion, and that many of the appoint 
ments are made on the ground of merit. Now, Sir, I differ 
from this entirely, and I venture to say that not one benefice 
in ten is given for such reason, and even of those, not one-half 
of the appointments are made without merit plus interest, 
This amounts to stating that over nine-tenths of the clergy 
owe their promotion to money or interest. Those who become 
incumbents on account of pecuniary considerations may be 
divided into two groups,—viz., the men who accept a benefice 
of very small value because they can add a private income to 
enable them to live; and secondly, those who pay—either 
directly or through their friends—so much money down. 
This latter mode opens the door to admit any one in priest's 
orders who can produce so many hundreds or thousands of 
pounds. The most valuable living in the South of England 
has just been disposed of in this way, and there was nothing 
to prevent its being given to a man who received priest's 
orders a month before. I have a fairly intimate knowledge 
of the parish, and I know how parishioners resent such possi- 
bilities and such transactions. Your readers will scarcely 
think it necessary for me to prove how many benefices are 
given on account of interest. Think for a moment of those 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor! 

Of promotion by merit we should probably find most in 
stances if we looked to Episcopal and College patronage. It 
may be readily admitted that we do hear occasionally of & 
Bishop giving a living to a thoroughly deserving man; but 
when such a thing happens does it not usually call for 
remark? The dioceses of York and London have been 
exceptions, and possibly one or two others. There was & 
time when length of service in a diocese was supposed to 
count for something, but the late Archbishop, shortly before 
he died, dispelled such notions by saying, “ The Bishops 
know no such arithmetic as is indicated by the fact that a 
man has been so many years here and so many there is to 
count for promotion.” College livings have usually beem 
given on account of merit,—not merit in parish work, but for 
obtaining a high place in the class list for the B.A. degree. 
Many men who have been appointed to these benefices have 





+ Stephen's Commentaries of the Laws of England. Vol. I., p, 44, Eleventh 
Raiti » PB 2 





never previously done a single day’s work in a parish. 
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(2) All honour to those who are ordained with a view to “ what 
they cam do,” regardless of “ what they can get. May there be 
more of them! But as a matter of fact it is well known that 
atrons of livings of small value find it increasingly difficult 
z meet with men who will accept them. Asa case in point, 
I was offered @ living last year of about £120 per annum, 
and after it had been “ hawked about” for a considerable 
time, I saw that the patron was obliged to advertise for an 
incumbents I question very much whether there will be 
found in the future a supply of suitable men with private 
incomes who ¢an afford to be ordained without considering 
to some extent “what they can get,” for even the clergy 
must “live.” ‘There is many a curate who has “learned to 
be content,” and to take a cheerful view of everything, but 
i does not arise from his believing that even vigorous workers 
{ind competition by merit much in vogue. Does any one wish 
or expect the machinery of the Church to go on working for 
all time exactly as it has done? If not, surely enough has 
appeared in the Press to justify the assertion that the time 
for reform has come.—I am, Sir, &c., M.A. Cams. 





A SNAKE-STORY. 


{To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPxcraToR.”] 


S1r,—In the Spectator of August 22nd there is a snake-story 
by “0. N.” I wish to offer my experience, which extends 
over a period of twenty-four years in the Australian bush,— 
Queensland, Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia. I 
think “OC. N.” cannot have had great experience of snakes, 
though I do not for one moment doubt the experience he 
describes, though it is by no means common,—at all events 
as regards the bush-bred horse. I have killed scores of 
snakes, and seen perhaps hundreds, often when riding about, 
but I have never known any horse show signs of terror at the 
sight of a snake ; the most I have known them to do is shy a 
little if a snake appeared suddenly, and very often not that. 
I have repeatedly held my horse’s rein in one hand whilst I 
despatched a snake with the double of my stock-whip. On 
one occasion I leant over my horse and cut at a very large 
brown snake with my whip. Instead of making off the rep- 
tile came deliberately at me, and reared up between my horse’s 
legs. The stockman who was with me told me afterwards 
that the snake’s head was within six inches of my foot. My 
horse, instead of testifying any fear or even moving, stood 
perfectly quiet; had he moved very probably his life would 
have been saved. As it was, the snake bit him somewhere on 
the hind-leg, and he was dead in twenty minutes.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. G. B. RAvEeNnscrort. 
Warwick, Queensland, November 16th. 





BIRD-STORIES. 
[To THe EpiTor or tHe “ SPgecTaToR.”] 
$1r,—It is not fair for cats and dogs to carry off all the glory. 
Allow me to tell two stories from my own personal experience 
of gratitude in a goose, of humour ina raven. I was walking 
one day with a friend through his poultry-yard, when a goose 
hurried up to him, fondly rubbed its neck against his trousers, 
and followed him about everywhere. He told me that he had 
once rescued it from being done to death by its feathered 
bipeds because it had a broken wing. Could any unfeathered 
biped have shown greater affection? May we not say with 


Wordsworth :— 
“ Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 


And now for the raven. I had been taking duty lately in 
the Tower for my friend the chaplain, when my slumbers were 
disturbed by the raucous croaking of a venerable raven of 
unknown antiquity, but, by all accounts, the oldest inhabitant 
there. By his jaunty hopping about under cannons and 
shady trees, he clearly shows that he considers the entire 
precincts to have been provided for his comfort by a grateful 
nation. On returning one day from lunching with the 
‘Governor, to whom I complained of his sleep-destroying 
noises, I found my gentleman perched on the back of a 
garden-chair. I solemnly admonished him of his offences 
against the Church. He listened calmly without sound or 
movement. When I concluded my homily, he turned up 
his right eye to me and deliberately winked. I fled.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Rosert GWYNNE. 
St. Mary’s Viearage, Charing Cross Road, December 15th. 





| Sir, &c., 


DOG-STORIES. 
(To tam Epiror or Tax ‘‘ SPecTaTor.”’] 

Sir,—It may be thought that the following (the truth of 
which I can vouch for) is worthy of being included among the 
Spectator’s “ dog-stories ” :—Our annual sheep and cattle show 
has lately been held here. It is the biggest gathering of the 
kind in New Zealand, and this year a record was established, | 
there being over twenty thousand visitors. In this crowd! 
a friend of mine missed his dog, a Scotch collie named 
‘Mike,’ with whose help some prize sheep from the “‘ Meadow- 
bank” Estate had been brought to the show-grounds andi 
penned there. Not being able to find the dog my friend 
concluded that he had gone to the house where he had 
been the night before, but upon inquiry found that ‘Mike’ 
had not done so. Upon returning to the show-grounds! 
he found the dog watching one of the Meadowbank sheep 
that had jumped out of the pen; he took no notice what. 
ever of other sheep which were being moved about the 
grounds, but stuck faithfully to the one truant, which he 
evidently considered under his care, until relieved of his self- 
imposed charge by the welcome arrival of his master, who, 
with ‘Mike’s’ help, soon had the wanderer back in the fold 
again. I afterwards heard that some one had tried to help 
‘Mike’ recapture the sheep, but the dog resented his inter. 
ference, and. drove the sheep away from the pens in order to 
show that he took no orders from any one but his own master, 
—I an, Sir, &c., GuIsE BRITTAN. 


Christ's College, Christchurch, N.Z., November 25th. 


[To rue Epiror or THE “Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—In case your columns are still open to dog-stories I 
venture to contribute the following to yourcollection. I have 
ever been a lover of dogs, and during a long life have been the 
possessor of a good number. Many years ago, when a Captain 
in a Hussar regiment quartered in Ireland, I bought a red 
curly-haired Irish water-spaniel. During the idle moments at 
“Stables” T taught ‘ Drake,’ for that was his name, a number 
of tricks, and found that he was very clever. I happened to 
be on leave of absence when my troop was ordered from 
Ireland to England, so the Subaltern was in charge, not only 
of the troop, but also of the dog. The troop landed at Liver- 
pool early one summer morning, and in the confusion ‘ Drake’ 
was lost. My Subaltern could not stay to look after him ag 
he had to march twenty miles to Warrington; but knowing 
how much I valued the dog, and being very fond of him him- 
self, he gave directions to have hand-bills printed offering a 
reward. The troop arrived at Warrington, and was billeted 
there for the night. At an early hour the next morning it 
paraded for the second day’s march, and was just moving off 
when ‘ Drake’ appeared. He had never been out of Ireland 
before, but in twenty-four hours had followed the troop not 
only through the streets of Liverpool, but twenty miles further, 
to Warrington. It must be admitted that this was a remark- 
able instance of canine sagacity. 

Many years later I had a handsome black collie named 
‘Jock,’ who was well known in the railway world. He 
wore, attached to his collar, four free passes from four 
of the leading railways in London. Now ‘Jock,’ although 
he always passed as a superior sort of dog, looked smart 
and well turned out, had a supreme dislike to being 
washed, an operation which, when he was in London, was 
usually performed on Satarday,—the day when that well- 
known person, the charwoman, came to the house. The 
advent of that lady was so closely associated by ‘ Jock’ with 
the washing-tub, that when, from the area steps, he saw her 
coming along the street, he immediately bolted off in the other 
direction. Where and how he spent his day was never known, 
but he invariably returned home at an hour when he felt 
sure that the charwoman had gone to hers. ‘Jock’ was 
once inveigled by a dog-stealer. The grief in the house 
was intense. A friend calling one day observed a sad 
expression on the face of the butler who opened the hall door, 
and said, “Is anything wrong?” “Oh! Sir, ‘ Jock’s’ stolen, 
and it’s just as if there was a corpse in the house.” At the 
end of ten days a liberal reward brought him home, and I 
shall never forget the poor dog’s delight. He ran all over the 
house barking and visiting every one in it. ‘Jock’ died about 
twelve years ago, and since then I have been dogless.—I am, 
CO. or C. 
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THE MYSTIC. 
WITHIN a squalid city-court 
A weaver rents one cellar-room ; 
The neighbours’ children deem it sport 
To watch the old man at his loom. 


So half in daring, half in fear, 
As to and fro the shuttle flies, 
They creep down to his side and reer 
Into his unregarding eyes. 


His form is famine-gaunt and bowed, 
His aged hands have lost their skill; 
But, like the moon within a cloud, 
A hidden light his soul doth fill. 


It shineth through the careworn face, 
And o’er his sordid garb it flings 
The viewless mantle of a grace 
Not found in palaces of kings. 


On journeys high his spirit fares, 
Of realms of sunless light is free ; 

The triumph of the saints he shares, 
He stands beside the Crystal Sea ; 


He hears the mystic anthem tone; 
He mingles with the tearless throng 
Who meet before the Great White Throne; 
His voice uplifts the Wedding Song. 


But ah! His mortal lips are sealed, 
That vision he may not declare ; 
Its glories all are unrevealed 
Unto the children gazing there. 


In barefoot silence as they came, 
They climb his cellar steps once more 
And soon forget him in a game 
Of shuttlecock and battledore. 
R. H. Law. 








BOOKS. 


—————— 
LORD BOWEN.* 


EVERY one who knew Lord Bowen well must be grateful to Sir 
Henry Cunningham for writing, and to Lady Bowen for em- 
powering him to publish, this brilliant sketch of one of the most 
brilliant men of our century. We wish, without any atom of 
depreciation of the admirable photograph which is prefixed 
to it, that we could have had another with that summer 
lightning flashing from his eyes and lips which was so 
characteristic of his humour, both early and late, in his 
too signally successful life. The photograph here given 
is most effective, but it represents the one painful ex- 
pression of his face, the expression of a light and elastic 
genius labouring under tasks too heavy for his physical health. 
There is a look in the eye of distrust of his own physical 
power to achieve what he desired to achieve, of the high- 
bred mettle which laboured under too great a weight, 
and was conscious of a tension above its permanent 
capacity to sustain. But that, though often seen on his 
face, was not the expression which his friends loved best. 
What they looked for most eagerly was that buoyancy and 
sweetness of expression which broke from him almost like 
the sunlight from an April sky, or like the happy laughter 
from a young child. That is what we see in the delightful 
letters which he wrote from College and from his early 
London lodgings, and from his various sojourns abroad, 
of which Sir Henry Cunningham gives us so many de- 
lightful specimens. His verses, excepting the fine transla- 
tion from Virgil, are, with some exceptions, wanting 
in passion. They were the amusements of a brilliant 
mind, not of the essence of its life and thought. But 
his nonsense was perfect. It had the essence of true 
gaiety in it, and must have brought to his familiar friends 
the refreshment of all brimming, and yet delicate and finely 
shaded, playfulness. Even this journal between 1864 


.* Lord Bowen: a Biographical Sketch. With a Selection from his Verses. By 
Sir Henrv Stewart Cunningham, K.0.I.E. London: John Mur ay. 





a 
and the later years of that decade owed much to his 
brilliant humour and wit. He was in those days a hearty 
Gladstonian, and delighted in nothing more than in laughing 
gently at the conservative Whigs who held Mr. Qu 
stone back from the path of Reform, or the revolutionary 
Tories who, not altogether mistakenly, hoped so mu} 
from the democracy they sought to precipitate. His politica] 
touch was always light, and if he had ever become, as he mj 
well have beeome, the Lord Chancellor of a Liberal Cabj 
he would, we believe, have done a great deal to keep its counsel 
as sober and prudent as they would have been steadily pro, 
gressive. His keen wit alone would always have saved him fron 
the errors of a blood-shot or even a passionate enthusiasm, Itjy 
possible even that he might have saved Mr. Gladstone from 
the grand blunder of his career,—the rush into Irish Home, 
rule. Not that we have any right to say that Lord Bowe, 
who after he became a Judge kept aloof from party politics 
disapproved of Irish Home-rule; but judging from the genera] 
attitude of his Liberalism, we should certainly have surmised 
that he would have preferred a very much more limited anj 
less showy form of local government than that which was pro. 
posed in either 1886 or 1893, for Lord Bowen had.the happy 
art of so presenting a moderate reform as to make it seem 
more progressive, as well as sounder and more safe than one 
more Radical. However this is pure conjecture, and we 
should not have referred to it except for the purpose of 
illustrating the present writer’s conviction that if Lord 
Bowen had ever really taken the place in political life to 
which we believe that his youthful ambition aspired, he would 
have been found to be as wise and as persuasive as his keen 
wit and sunny humour, no less than his winning and gentle 
manner, qualified him to be. No man had a happier art of 
so fulfilling the command to do more than yield to the urgency 
of a wish that he should go a mile with a friend, by going 
with him twain; and yet the two miles would some. 
times bring the comrades to a more practicable and les 
distant goal for the purposes of the original petitioner, 
than the one. 


Let us begin by giving our readers some conception of tho 
buoyant and exuberant fun which made Bowen’s early letters 
so eagerly desired by his friends, and so full of that rare 
exhilaration which even the most eagerly desired letters 
seldom contain. Here is the frolicsome account he gives to 
his friend Austen Leigh of the appearance of bailiffs in his 
first London lodgings, where a French Marchioness on one floor, 
and a speculative tobacconist who had not succeeded, on the 
ground-floor, had rendered themselves open to the invasion of 
these unwelcome visitors :— 


“TI think, before I despatched my last, the bailiffs, which, as 
you will perceive, is commonly spelt with two /’s, arrived. It 
was a very touching scene They took up their quarters in the 
kitchen, and lived upon my coffee and on penny loaves. They 
were very respectable men—perhaps (only one doesn’t like to be 
over critical) a little gloomy, if anything; but you soon get over 
that. One devoted himself to the French marchioness; the other 
occupied the position of Harasser-general of the household. My 
landlord made great exertions on my behalf, and got an order to 
pass out all my property. One bailiff and I got it down intoa 
van in solemn silence. On the stairs I met the French marchioness,. 
a fine old lady of seventy, with a wicked look in her eye, like the 
Baden pictures of Thackeray. I ought here to mention that, not 
only had the marchioness been a defaulter, but the ‘ ground- 
floor,’ a respectable vendor of tobacco, had suddenly eloped to 
America, leaving behind his debts and ten bundles of cigars. 
So horrible, my dear Amyas, is that vicious habit of smoking, 
and such are the depraving influences which it exerts over all 
connected with it. The bright home of ‘ground-floor’ being 
henceforward in the setting sun, he could not do much to 
extricate my landlord from his difficulties; so matters are ina 
bad way. However, my landlord and his nice wife do not suffer, 
as I already told you, to any great extent. I am not, accordingly, 
my dear little creature, in the hospital; though I may be said to 
have gone into that line of life, as my new landlord, in order to 
repress any improper tendency to cheerfulness in those about him, 
has chosen the career of an undertaker. At 7 Edward’s Street,. 
Portman Square, families are supplied (such is our high boast) 
with every necessary for the grave. The room I have secured is- 
a splendid one, and when you have thrown in a clergyman, who 
lives above, the whole establishment is almost ecclesiastical. 
Write and tell me when you are coming to see me. I dare say, i 
you choose, you can have a shakedown in a coffin, which is my 
intention for the future, penury forbidding me to go to the luxury 
of abed. Atall events you will find a warm welcome, and that 
funerals are conducted with the strictest economy.” (pp. 79-80.) 


And here is the humorous account of the first opening of his 
friendship with Professor Jowett, for whom he felt the 





warmest affection to the end of his life :-— 
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“« 6th, the Master found it necessary to retire for change 
f oS — country, and insisted on our leaving the college 
nile he was away. Jowett, who was staying at Cowley in a 
fittle farmhouse, asked me to go and stay with him. It was 
as dfully cold and dreadfully windy, and only two very back 
connenee and one sitting-room, with a miserable fireplace. One 
ight hear the wintry wind howling in the turrets and the pine- 
pr had there been either turrets or pine trees within several 
ates which, unfortunately, there were not. It was, however, 
- instructive to see the great Professor of Greek inventing 
pes than Arian errors on the other side of the table. Having 
been able to discover, by a close contact with that remarkable 
individual, the chief sine qua nons for a heretic, you may expect to 
see me coming out strong in that line. One is to hum very 
melancholy airs during breakfast; another is always to fill up 
the teapot before you have put in any tea; thirdly, to have no 
watch, and to lie asleep till twelve o’clock. I think with applica- 
tion I shall be able to master all these requisites except the last, 
which my regular habits completely prevent me from accomplish- 
ing.” (p. 61.) 
But Bowen was not only in his early life, and at intervals 
even to the end, full of genuine gaiety of heart, but he was a 
fine scholar, a true critic, an astute jurist, a shrewd advocate, 
and an ardent friend. It seems probable that his warm personal 
attachment to Jowett and Stanley had more to do with his 
dislike of the theological attacks made upon them than any 
profound interest in the} questions on which those attacks 
turned. But probably he belonged to the school of thought 
which did not regard many of the Christian dogmas as 
established by any sufficiently clear evidence to render it 
justifiable to pass censures on those who were found to be 
uncertain in their adherence to them. Perhaps some of the 
melancholy which breathes in his later poems was due almost 
as much to an impression that the ideal faith is too 
doubtful to hold firmly and definitely, as it is to the over- 
burdened constitution of an eager genius with an inadequate 
physical stamina for its work. Now and then, however, 
Bowen was sure that it was the earthly shadows which were 
the unrealities of the true life, and the ideal lights that were 
its fixed stars, as in this, the most beautiful, we think, of his 
original verses :— 


“ Far, far aloof from Olympus and its thunder, 
Lost midway in the spaces of the night, 
Lies a dim wilderness of vanity and wonder, 
Half within darkness and half amid the light. 
Stray suns visit it: the callow moon has found it: 
Sad seas circle it, a melancholy strand; 
Dreams impeople it, and shadows are around it, 
And the Gods know it as the distant Shadow-Land. 


Phantom music of Coronach and Pean 
Rolls wind-borne to the sky for evermore; 
Sun-mists open, and reveal to Empyrean 
How shadows live on the visionary shore. 
Life that were sleep, but for dreams that overcome her, 
Smiles that are tears, and ambition that is pain, 
Hopes unharvested, and springs without a summer, 
Round the sad year, and renew themselves again. 


All things there suffer death and alteration, 
Fair flowers bloom for a season and are bright, 
Songs over-sweet but outlive a generation, 
Ring for alittle and are gathered into night. 
Cycles decay and their sepulchres have perished, 
Kingdoms depart and their palaces are sand, 
Names unchronicled, and memories uncherished 
Fidl the lost annals of the distant Shadow-Land. 


Here great souls, in a plenitude of vision, 
Planned high deeds as immortal as the sun ; 

Winds sang their requiem, and had them in derision— 
Thoughts left in cloudland ; purposes undone. 

Here sate Youth with the crown her lover brought her, 
Fond words woven for her coronal to be ; 

Brief lived, beautiful, she laid it by the water— 
Time’s waves carried it, and whelmed it in the sea. 


What spirits these so forsaken and so jaded : 
White plumes stained and apparel that is rent : 

Wild eyes dim with ideals which have faded : 
Weary feet wearily resting in ascent ? 

Heroes and patriots, a company benighted, 
Looking back drearily they see, along the plain, 

Many a bright beacon which liberty had lighted 
Dying out slowly in the wind and in the rain. 


‘Ah! sad realms, where the ripest of the meadows 
Bring bitter seeds to maturity,’ I cried ; 

‘ Ah, sweet life, who would change thee for the shadows ! 
Take me again to earth’s summers, O my guide!’ 

Smiling he answered me, ‘Thy journey home is ended, 
Raise up thine eyes, and behold on either hand ;’ 

Straightway lifting them, I saw and comprehended, 
Earth was herself the Gods’ distant Shadow-Land.” 

(pp. 214-16.) 


There is not only the true ring of poetry, but almost the sug- 
gestion of a poet born, about some of these verses, and yet we 


do not think Lord Bowen was meant for a poet. It would be 
difficult to exceed the beauty of the stanza,— 
“What spirits these so forsaken and so jaded: 
White plumes stained and apparel that is rent : 
Wild eyes dim with ideals which have faded : 
Weary feet wearily resting in ascent ?” 
We can all feel the depth of that sadness. And there is 
almost equal sadness in some lines of the piece called 
“ Manqué ” :— 
“T could have wept, had any tears 
Been as enduring as the years 
That make and mar our mortal span. 
But hearts grow cold as seasons fly, 
Life leaves us but the power to sigh, 
And takes the strength to weep from man.” 
But there the last couplet rather weakens the effect of the 
first, for itis not the power to weep that time takes away; 
rather does it confer the power to weep tears that mean little, 
—tears that do not stand for any of those deeper passions 
which “ make and mar our mortal span.” But Bowen was so 
near a poet that one can only say of him that if he could have 
thrown into poetry the vigour and determination which he 
threw into the mastery of the law,—perhaps it was his eager 
ambition that prevented it,—he might perhaps have become 
a considerable poet. 


For as a lawyer he was certainly great, and had, as Sir 
Henry Cunningham has truly suggested, “acquired” that 
genuine passion for it of which he was so absolutely destitute 
in his early student days :— 


“Tn this connection a more than personal interest attaches to a 
letter which, some years later, Bowen wrote to his friend, the 
Dean of Wells, with reference to the choice of a profession for the 
Dean’s son, in whom, as a godson, Bowen felt an especial interest. 
‘ As for the law, it is of no use following it, unless you acquire a 
passion for it. He may not have one now for it. That is unim- 
portant. I have known men develop a fondness for it, who never 
would have dreamed it possible that they ever could like it. But 
a passion in the end is necessary if he is to succeed. I don’t mean 
a passion for its archaisms, or for books, or for conveyanoing ; but 
a passion for the way business is done, a liking to be in Court and 
watch the contest, a passion to know which side is right, how a 
point ought to be decided. This kind of “ professional” passicn, 
as distinct from “student” passion, is necessary.’ It is probable 
that the development, to which Lord Bowen refers, had taken 
place in his own case, for it is certain that at one time he felt so 
little passion for his profession that it needed some fortitude not 
to abandon it. On his return from Norway in 1865, in the course 
of a Sunday walk with the Dean of Wells, he confided to him, ‘I 
simply hate law ;’ adding, however, ‘a man may bea fool to choose 
a profession, but he must be an idiot to give it up.’” (pp. 168-69.) 


There can be no doubt that many of Lord Bowen’s 
judgments showed that lucidity of exposition, that dis- 
tinction of expression, that loving nicety of discrimination, 
and yet that breadth of grasp, that all-pervading sagacity 
and refined sense, which shine out in the following remark- 
able passage of his address in January, 1884, to the Birming- 
ham Law Students’ Society, in which he took-up and followed 
up a clue of Sir Henry Maine’s :— 

“ «Ts it possible,’ he asked ‘to introduce a gleam of sunshine 
and to furnish a silver thread to guide the law student through 
the tangled labyrinth of a law library? Wanted, then, a method 
of studying the law pleasantly. Now,I believe that there exists 
such a method, absolutely scientific, full of interest, capable of 
satisfying the finest intellect, because it affords a scope for every 
power. Law is the application of certain rules to a subject-matter 
which is constantly shifting. Whatisit? English life! English 
business! England in movement, advancing from a continuous 
past to a continuous future. National life, national business, like 
every other product of human intelligence and culture, is a growth 
—hbegins far away in the dim past, advances slowly, shaping and 
forming itself by the operation of purely natural causes.’ ” (p. 165.) 


That description exactly expresses Lord Bowen’s “acquired 
passion” for his profession. He was a high-bred racer who 
undertook heavy draught work, and tried to make fine quality 
make up for deficient stamina, in which to a very great extent 
he succeeded, but not without paying a great price and 
shortening his life. His passion for law was realiy a passion 
for the study of the various babits and ways of more or less 
civilised men as we see them in such a country as our own. 
He loved to follow the genius of Courts of Justice, the dis- 
crimination of truth amidst many misleading and bewildering 
will-of-the-wisps of error, the way in which fraud betrays 
itself, and honesty often raises false suspicions, the sins and 
follies of wise men, and the paraphernalia by which society 
organises their discovery and defeat. In short, he was a man 








of genius who, to his own delight, discovered the manifold 
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human interests which were petrified or crystallised in the 
long traditions, precedents, and customs of the law. 

Sir Henry Cunningham has given us the great pleasure of 
following Lord Bowen’s subtle and fascinating career ;—the 
great pleasure but the great sadness also, for it is always sad 
to see a man of genius undertaking labours too heavy for his 
inadequate physical stamina, or an idealist and a poet gazing 
with clouded eyes at a vision of beauty and justice which 
seemed to vanish from his grasp. 





A NEW LIFE OF NAPOLEON.* 

OF writing Lives of Napoleon there is no end. Each month 
almost each week, produces a new contribution towards the 
history of the Emperor. Mr. Baring-Gould’s is the last, but it is 
by no means the least interesting of the series which in 
England was begun by Sir Walter Scott. Perhaps, however, 
it would be more accurate not to call it a Life, but, instead, a 
series of notes on Napoleon’s personal character and chief 
acts arranged in chronological order. We do not say this as 
a piece of adverse criticism, for Mr. Baring-Gould in effect 
suggests the thought in his preface. Knowing that as regards 
an ordinary Life the [ground is covered, he has deliberately 
attempted rather to illustrate Napoleon’s personality and to 
show the evolution of his character than to tell in detail the 
Emperor’s story. To do this he draws together everything 
that has a bearing upon the formation of the man’s mind. 
The result is most interesting, though not final. Mr. Baring- 
Gould has doubtless spent a great deal of labour on his book, 
but to perform his task perfectly a great deal more time 
would have to be employed than could be spared by a man of 
letters busy with many things. To trace to the full the 
mental evolution of Napoleon would require twenty years of 
study and five years of writing and rewriting. Still, im- 
perfect as it is, Mr. Baring-Gould’s book is exceedingly 
interesting. It is very readable, and in no sense perfunctory. 
If ever a writer arises who will devote himself to a com- 
plete analysis of the Corsican adventurer’s mind, he will 
find the present work of great use to him. The illustrations of 
the book are excellent. Almost every page has some repro- 
duction of a contemporary picture or engraving throwing 
light on Napoleon’s career. 


The newest portion of the noox 1s that devoted to Napoleon’s 
early life in Corsica. During the period between his appoint- 
ment to a commission in the Artillery, and his participation 
in the coup d’état of the 13th Vendémiaire he passed a con- 
siderable amount of time in his native island, and was engaged 
in a multitude of plots and counter-plots, sometimes 
making men think him a strenuous Corsican patriot, and 
now showing his devotion to France and the Jacobins. On 
this tiny stage he learned many a lesson in stage-craft and 
political duplicity. That he profited by his Corsican experi- 
ences is clear, for curiously enough he was as unsuccessful 
in his petty intrigues as he was successful in his great. We 
must, however, leave our readers to follow the Corsican nar- 
rative in Mr. Baring-Gould’s book, and to learn from his 
judicious comments how these events affected the mind of 
the young soldier, or rather of the young politician, for 
Napoleon was always at heart and first a politician. The 
politician happened to be also one of the greatest soldiers 
that the world has seen; but in Napoleon’s mind the political 
always dominated the military idea. For example, Napoleon’s 
persistent attempts to destroy England were based on a 
political rather than a military motive. No doubt when the 
great soldier is also King, military and political ideas are apt 
to get blended. The distinction is nevertheless a true one, 
and can be made clear by the example of Alexander. In him 
the soldier was always first, the statesman second. 


The more one reads of Napoleon the more one is confirmed 
in the idea that his was a “corrupted heart.” He was not 
such a fool as to be cruel or bloodthirsty or homicidal for 
nothing. He would no more kill men for the pleasure of 
killing than will an ordinary man kill flies for killing’s sake. If, 
however, a man’s removal was very convenient to him or helped 
him in a high degree, the man had to die. But this trait 
would not alone make him so odious and contemptible a 
person as he actually was. One might shudder at the politician 
who crushed the life out of a man as one crushes a mosquito 
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on the window-pane, but one would not despise him, 
Napoleon there was a deep strain of littleness ang vile, 
ness which tainted his whole being. Though he conlg fee} 
affection for others, or at any rate for the members of hig 9 
family, it is very doubtful whether he could inspire love 
Men followed him from awe and fear and hero-worship, but 
never from equal affection. He had devoted followers but ny 
friends. And no wonder. You could not come near him 9 
anything approaching familiar or equal terms without geitj 
an occasional glimpse into the hell of his mind. Bat eng, 
glimpses left no ground for love. Little things show th, 
odiousness of the man’s nature. As he held his little nephey 
Napoleon, the son of Louis, on his knee, he told him that 
some day he might be King. Murat, jealous for his own gop, 
also a nephew, inquired uneasily as to his little Achille, anj 
was told that he would be a great soldier. Then, to the chilj 
—‘‘ Mind, my poor child, if you value your life do not acc 
invitations to dinner with your cousins.” Possibly admirey 
of Napoleon will call the remark playful. If so, it was th 
playfulness of an ogre. But the incident does not stan 
alone. Hundreds of other examples might be quoted to shoy 
how incapable Napoleon’s mind was of thoughts which wer 
generous or kindly. In truth the man was inhuman iy 
the fullest, widest, deepest, and most essential meaning of th: 
phrase. Byron, with a poet’s insight, saw this clearly :— 

“«The great error of Napoleon,’ says Byron, in a note tothe 
Third Canto of Childe Harold, ‘was a continued obtrusion op 
mankind of his want of all community of feeling for or with 
them; perhaps more offensive to human vanity than the actin 
cruelty of more trembling and suspicious tyranny. Such wer 
his speeches to public assemblies as well as to individuals, anj 
the single expression which he is said to have used, on returning 
to Paris after the Russian winter had destroyed his army, rubbing 
his hands over a fire, “This is pleasanter than Moscow,” wouli 
probably alienate more favour from his cause, than the destructia 
and reverses which led to the remark.’ ” 

Napoleon, indeed, saw the fact himself, and gloried in it, for 
he did not realise that since man cannot, as the Roma 
Emperors hoped or feigned, be a demi-god, not to be a maa, 
i.e., to be inhuman, is to be less than a man. It was his aloof. 
ness from human feeling which in the end wrought his ruin, 

One of the most interesting passages in Mr. Baring. 
Gould’s book is that which deals with the murder of the Du 
d’Enghien. He takes the view that Napoleon’s object wa 
here not policy but fear. The blow was aimed not so much 
to strike terror into the Bourbons as to make the con 
spirators whom he supposed to be plotting against his life 
realise that the game was too dangerous. But Napoleon 
knew that it would not do to seem afraid for his life, and he 
therefore talked as if policy were the motive for the crime, 
Here is Mr. Baring-Gould’s account of Napoleon’s terror ot 
assassination :— 

“This belief in being surrounded by assassins, this constant 
terror lest he should be attacked by them, was a remarkable 
feature in Bonaparte’s mental condition. It resembles the ever- 
present fear of Nero, and is, in certain cases, an indication of 
derangement. There were no plots to assassinate him, except 
that one with the infernal machine. All the rest were inventions 
of Fouché, who had discovered how timorous his master was. 
Akin to this dread of assassination was the nervous mistrust with 
which he treated even his most devoted friends. When Josephine 
heard of the arrest of the Duc d’Enghien, she interceded for him 
personally, but in vain. ‘In politics,’ said Napoleon to her, ‘a 
death destined to give repose is not a crime. The orders have 
been given. There is no possibility of retreat,’ ” 


After giving an account of the death of the Duc d’Enghien 
and of Pichegru, of which event Talleyrand said, “It was 
very sudden but very opportune,” Mr. Baring-Gould goes on 
to tell of the other men whose deaths were both mysterious 
and timely :— 


“ Having spoken of the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, and the 
supposed suicide of Pichegru, it may be as well here to mention 
some other cases of mysterious deaths, of which Napoleon is 
believed to have been guilty. As already mentioned, Captain 
Wright, who had disembarked three Royalist refugees in France, 
was taken. Napoleon at once, without a particle of evidence, 
concluded that these were assassins in the pay of the British 
Government. He wrote from Ostend on the 14th of August, 1804, 
to Talleyrand, ‘We have obtained the proof (!!) that he was 
placed at the disposal of Lord Hawkesbury by the Admiralty, 
which had no idea of the duty he was intended for; gallant 
officers like the Lords of the Admiralty would not have suffered 
the English Navy to be thus dishonoured. We are convinced 
that this dishonourable act is the personal affair of this officer 
Wright and of Lerd Hawkesbury, who himself drew £40,000 out 
of the Treasury as the price of this crime. ..... It is for pos 
terity to affix the brand of infamy on Lord Hawkesbury and 
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«a teasinineneahiy 
ho have adopted assassination and crime as a 
theen con® “Wright was Somsid with his throat cut in prison, 
meant ¢ razor which had cut it folded at his side. He had been 
heard the night before playing his flute, and was cheerful, antici- 
ting his exchange. The gravest doubts remain as to the possi- 
bility of this having been a case of suicide. It seems likely that 
he on put to death in prison, because no evidence sufficient to 
convict him was producible, although Napoleon was firmly con- 
vinced of his guilt. The extraordinary, and to this day mysterious, 
disappearance of Mr. Bathurst was, at the time, attributed to 
Napoleon, who carried off Sir G. Rumbold from Hamburg, and 
po him in the Temple. Bathurst had been sent on a secret 
embassy from the English Government to the Court of the 
Emperor Francis early in 1809. Napoleon was extremely anxious 
to ascertain what communications were passing between Vienna 
and London, and on the way back from the Austrian capital, as 
he neared the Hanoverian frontier, then occupied by the French, 
Bathurst was spirited away, and was never seen or heard of again. 
The case of Villeneuve is more compromising. After the battle 
of Trafalgar, which he had lost, he was landed at Morlaix, and 
proceeded on bis way to Paris, in order to demand that a court- 
martial should be held on his conduct. He had engaged the 
English against his judgment, and solely because obliged to do so 
by express written orders from Napoleon. On reaching Rennes, 
he was found in his room stabbed in six places. Two of the 
wounds were mortal; so that if this were a case of suicide, 
Villeneuve must have stabbed himself at least once after having 
received a mortal blow, and then have thrown the dagger away, 
as it was picked up at a distance from his body. It was pre- 
tended that a letter was found on the table, in which he bade 
farewell to his wife, and announced his purpose of destroying 
himself, but the widow could never obtain a sight of this letter, 
and no traces of the original have ever been found. A strong 
suspicion existed that Napoleon had ordered the assassination, 
lest at a court-martial Villeneuve should produce his order, and 
so reveal that Napoleon himself was to blame for the disaster of 
Trafalgar. On the very day of the Admiral’s death, a letter from 
the Emperor to Decrés ordered, ‘Send Admiral Villeneuve home, 
with orders to remain quietly in Provence until his exchange can 
be effected.’ This letter is in itself suspicious. It is inconsistent 
with the character of Napoleon’s communications after a disaster. 
It shows no resentment at all, and it makes no mention of the 
court-martial which the Admiral demanded. The letter looks sus- 
piciously like an attempt made to throw dustin the eyes of the 
public.” 
No Englishman can ever read the life of Napoleon without 
a thrill of pride in his race. There is nothing more splendid 
in history than the way in which our stubborn forefathers 
stood up against this demoniac conqueror. We had a half- 
crazy King and a foolish, dissolute Regent. Our only great 
statesman died in the moment of greatest peril, as did our 
great Admiral. Except for Wellington, who did not emerge 
as a great force till the end of Napoleon’s career, we had only 
second-rate men in the Cabinet, on the sea, or in the Army. 
Yet the plain men who ruled England and were England 
fought doggedly on, blundering and muddling and wastin 
gedly g g g 
their wealth on useless allies, yet never bating one jot of 
heart or hope. Their realisation from the beginning that all the 
talk of peace was useless, and that either they or Napoleon must 
be totally beaten, was heroic. Truly we who spring from 


such sires may boast ourselves citizens of no mean State. 





DR. JEVONS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGION.* 
THE work which Dr. Jevons has entitled An Introduction to 
the History of Religion introduces us, unless we altogether 
miscalculate the effect of his book, to a new chapter in the 
history of religion itself,—the concord between anthropology 
and the best theological beliefs. For we see that science, not 
as an opponent, but as an exponent of religion. In his 
preface the author describes his purpose as an attempt “to 
summarise the results of recent anthropology, to estimate 
their bearing upon religious problems, and to weave the 
whole into a connected history of early religion.” And, 
he adds, “Thus far, then, this book is original, namely, 
so far as regards the use to which the materials are 
put;”—a claim which is fully justified by the contents 
of the volume. The author, as his abundant references 
to authorities show, is widely and well read in the litera- 
ture of his subject. As joint-author of Greek Antiquities 
(Gardner and Jevons) he has given evidence of rich and 
accurate classical scholarship. But Dr. Jevons brings 
to this undertaking other and, for such work, essentially 
necessary qualifications,—a keenness of metaphysical insight, 
and a strong logical mind trained and enriched by his philo- 
sophical studies. The masterly manner in which he utilises the 
doctrine of attention'im ‘his chapter on “The Evolution of 
Belief,” is an instance of the helpfulness of the above endow- 
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ments. Our author is an evolutionist; but with a certain 
qualification. He is careful, in more places than one, to make 
it clear that all evolution is not progress :— 

“It is true that the advance, in religion as in other things, 

from lower to higher is a process of evolution. It is not true that 
every process of evolution is an advance: decay is a form of 
evolution as much as growth. In art that form survives which is 
best adapted to the taste of the age, and the age may have no 
taste; or it may have worse taste than the previous age or better, 
and there will then be a decline or improvement, as the case may 
be. But decline and improvement are equally part of the evolu- 
tion in art, for in each case that form survives which is best fitted 
to survive under the given conditions, though it is not necessarily 
or always or commonly the highest form of art. In morals and 
in religion evolution thus may follow a wavering course: first 
advance, then retrogression; then perhaps a fresh start is made 
by those who deviated, and they move in the right direction 
indeed, but not so accurately for the goal as those who never 
strayed; and everywhere it is the many who lapse, the few who 
hold right on—the progressive peoples of the earth are in the 
minority.” 
This position, that the evolution of morals and religion is 
only sometimes and not:uniformly progressive, finds ample 
illustration in the developments of taboo, totemism, 
“fetishism,” monotheism, polytheism, and the worship and 
sacrifice of animals, which are but a few of the subjects dealt 
with. Taboo, which is regarded as possessing the fundamental 
ethical sentiment arises from “the fact that among savages 
universally there are some things which categorically and 
unconditionally must not be done. . .... For, once more, the 
essence of taboo is @ priori, that without consulting experi- 
ence it pronounces certain things to be dangerous. Those 
things, as a matter of fact, were in a sense not dangerous, and 
the belief in their danger was irrational. Yet had not that. 
belief existed, there would be now no morality, and, con- 
sequently, no civilisation.” The whole chapter on “ Takoo, 
Morality, and Religion,” from which the above is taken, has 
important bearings on ethical science, taboo being shown to be 
the expression in “ primitive” man of the innate, or necessary, 
sense that some things ought not to be done,—the “thon shalt 
not” of the conscience in an early and unenlightened stage. 

In fetishism, however, the writer finds a form of evolution 
which is not progressive, but is a degeneration from religion. In 
his chapter on this subject he disposes of the supposition that 
religion is a development of fetishism, and shows conclusively 
from the facts of anthropology that fetishism presupposes 
religion, and is a degraded form of religious ideas of a higher 
order. The intermediate stage through which this degenera- 
tion is reached is that of functional deities, which holds so 
large a place in Egyptian theologies :— 

“Polytheism worked with disintegrating effect, and produced 

functional deities. We meet with them in every quarter of the 
globe. In Africa, the negro has ‘tutelary deities, each of which 
is for a special purpose. These also are inanimate objects, 
possessing indwelling spirits. One perhaps watches that no 
quarrel or division take place,’ like the Latin Concordia, ‘ another 
may watch over them when dancing or holding a festival, a third 
may take care of the drums. Each of these minor guardian gods 
has, as it were, a special duty.’ ” 
Then having given examples of worship paid to various kinds: 
of useful articles,—maize, banners, buckles, the sword, razors, 
scissors, chisel, saw, books, pens, pincers, blow-pipe, plough, 
&e., because of the functional spirit in them, he adds:— 
“ This kind of worship, therefore, sometimes called fetishism, 
so far from being the origin of religion, is later than and a 
degeneration from the original state of things.” 

The origin of religion is found to be neither in magic, to 
which it has always been hostile, nor in ancestor-worship, nor 
is it the invention of priests,—religion “ makes the priest, is 
not made by him ;” nor does it spring from man’s fear of the 
supernatural ;—‘“a god is a friendly power from whom he 
expects aid and protection, and with whom he seeks com- 
munion.” Dr. Jevons’s position, which is strongly fortified 
by the facts which he adduces, may be gathered from the 
following statements, but can only be fully appreciated 
after an examination of his treatment of totemism and 
sacrifice :— 

“We may therefore safely infer that from the beginning man 
not only recognised his dependence on a personal and super- 
natural will, but that he found a peculiar happiness in the 
recognition. To put % in another way: as the laws of nature 
were in existence and in operation long before they were formu- 
lated by man, so before the truth was formulated that God is 
Love, His love was towards all His creatures; and as even 
primitive man acted on the conviction that nature is uniform, so 
his heart responded with love to the divine love, though he may 
have reasoned little or not at all on either point. Indeed, the 
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reason of primitive man was ex hypothesi undeveloped; and, in 
any case, religious belief is not an inference reached by reason, 
but is the immediate consciousness of certain facts.” 
In connection with this it should be stated that Dr Jevons 
holds that, as primitive man had presented to his “external 
consciousness ” all the facts of the physical universe, although 
he did not realise all which science realises to-day, so “there 
is an a priori reason why the historian of religion should 
assume that man, being man, began with a spiritual con- 
sciousness of the same content as now. There is no reason 
why he should assume that man began by realising all that 
was contained in that consciousness.” The realisation, or 
imperfect realisation, of the content of consciousness is 
accounted for by the measure of attention voluntarily 
accorded to the facts presented to man’s mind. 


For an explanation of totemism we mu*t refer the reader to 
the book itself. But in it we find the origin of sacrifice, 
which was practised, in the first instance, that the worshippers 
might, by participation in the blood or flesh of the animal in 
which their god was believed to dwell, enter into communion 
with him by a sacramental meal. Thus animal sacrifice, 
while implying a mistaken conception of God, expressed in 
this its earliest form man’s conviction of a need and a possi- 
bility of a sacramental partaking of his deity. The following 
passage gives us the author’s conclusion :— 

“ Sacrifice and the sacramental meal which followed on it are 
institutions which are or have been universal. The sacramental 
meal wherever it exists testifies to man’s desire for the closest 
union with his god, and to his consciousness of the fact that 
it is upon such union alone that right social relations with 
his fellow-man can be set. But before there can be a sacramental 
meal there must be a sacrifice. That is to say, the whole human 
race for thousands of years has been educated to the conception 
that it was only through a divine sacrifice that perfect union with 
God was possible for man. At times the sacramental conception 
of sacrifice appeared to be about to degenerate entirely into the gift 
theory; but then in the sixth century B.C. the sacramental con- 
ception woke into new life, this time in the form of a search for a 
perfect sacrifice—a search which led Clement and Cyprian to try 
all the mysteries of Greece in vain. But of all the great religions 
of the world it is the Christian Church alone which is so far heir 
of all the ages as to fulfil the dumb, dim expectation of mankind: 
in it alone the sacramental meal commemorates by ordinance of 
ite founder the divine sacrifice which is a propitiation for the sins 
of all mankind.” 

What Dr. Jevons has to say on the relation of monotheism 
to polytheism will be read with peculiar interest. It has been so 
generally understood that the theory of evolution as applied to 
religion necessarily involves the idea that the higher, mono- 
theism, must have been developed from the lower, polytheism, 
and so much in the science of anthropology lends countenance 
to this idea, that it comes to us as somewhat of a surprise to 
find the opposite opinion so stoutly maintained from the facts 
of history. Many qualifying and explanatory considerations 
must necessarily be omitted here; but it may be said generally 
that the evolution of the belief on the above points began, 
according to Dr. Jevons, in every instance in a “simple and 
amorphous monotheism;” that almost universally, from 
causes which are noted, it degenerated into animal-worship, 
tree-worship, polytheism, fetishism, or pantheism; but that 
there was also a progressive evelution in one people, at least, 
which in return for its direction of attention to the spiritual 
content of consciousness received that growing revelation, or 
clearer consciousness, of the one true God which we have 
in Semitic monotheism. The writer admits, and accounts for, 
the presence of polytheistic marks in Judaism, and harmonises 
these facts with his position. There is no case of polytheism 
developing into monotheism known to the historian; every- 
thing points the other way :— 

“The tendencies which have been supposed in polytheism to 

make for monotheism have always been purely pantheistic— 
speculative rather than practical...... Pantheism is the 
philosophical compliment of a pantheon; but the spirit which 
produced the monotheism of the Jews must have been something 
very different.” 
The evolution of a “simple and amorphous monotheism ” into 
the more perfect form is attributed to the development of the 
consciousness of the divine personality, due, as has been said, 
to the greater attention of some few to the content of con- 
sciousness. On those who thus attain a fuller sense of God it 
devolves to teach the many,—“ of old as at the present day 
‘the million rose to learn, the one to teach’” :— 


“It is the minority who teach, who reform religion and impart 
to it its progress. Religious progress moves wholly on one line, 


ammesiitliil 
what is implied therein. But the divine personality imp 
itself unequally on different minds, and it is to those most ; 
pressed by it that religious progress is due; to them monotheism 
was disclosed, the divine personality was in their own belj 
revealed; and we cannot maintain it to be impossible or even 
improbable that such revelation may have been made even to 
primitive man.” 

These are certainly remarkable conclusions to be deduceg 
from anthropology, and in all this Dr. Jevons writes simply 
as an historian and philosopher, who has facts and reagong 
for the foundation of all he advances. Were he writing agg 
theologian and with a theological position to defend, we might 
have supposed he was reading into the state of primitiy, 
man his own beliefs; but this is clearly not the case. We 
doubt not there are those who will attack his position 
with the courage of desperation; but those to whom the 
earlier chapters of Genesis represent a true tradition of g 
far-off age, when man walked with God in a sinlessness of 
soul, will be in no mood to quarrel with the fact that the 
furthest research into primitive history, if it finds no certain 
sign of an Eden life, at least leaves room for this; and, more. 
over, seems to point to an earlier type of man than history 
tells of who was, without exaggeration of language, in the 
image of God. 


And here it may be interesting to learn what Dr. Jevons 
has to say on the Jewish and Chaldean account of the 
Creation, &c. In explaining the origin and nature of 
mythology he concludes that if 7s not religion, and that it is 
not the source of religion. But he regards it as “ the source of 
science, philosophy, poetry, and history.” He then proceeds 
later on to say :— 

“ Mythology is one of the spheres of human activity in which 
religion may manifest itself, one of the departments of human 
reason which religion may penetrate, suffuse, and inspire. Hence 
we may expect that the early narratives, in which the science and 
poetry, the history and philosophy of early peoples are embodied, 
will in different peoples differ in religious spirit. For instance, 
if we grant for a moment that the cosmogonies which appear 
with such similarity in early Hebrew and Chaldwan records, were 
a piece of primitive science attempting to account for the consti- 
tution of the universe, then we have in them a striking example 
of the vast difference between primitive narratives which are in- 
spired by the religious spirit and primitive narratives which are 
not so penetrated. The same considerations will apply to the 
various narratives of the Flood, or to a comparison of the Paradise 
of the Book of Genesis with the Babylonians’ Garden of Eden or 
the Persians’ Eran Vej. It is the differences in these early nar- 
ratives, not their resemblances, which are important on this view. 
The resemblances are due to the human reason, which in different 
places working on the same material comes to similar inferences, 
The difference which distinguishes the Hebrew from all otler 
primitive narratives testifies that the religious spirit was dealt in 
larger measure to the Hebrews than to other peoples.” 


Our quotations furnish examples only of the kind of con- 
clusions at which Dr. Jevons arrives. To have given anything 
like an adequate idea by quotations of the materials fur- 
nished as the basis of these would be impossible in the com- 
pass of a short article. The work will prove of deep interest 
to the general reader and to the student; and perhaps it may 
lead some who have asked, Can any good thing come out of 
anthropology ? to come and see. The work is a very complete 
and suggestive ‘Introduction to the History of Religion,” 
and in style is compressed, clear, convincing. A full and 
minute index adds very materially to its usefulness as a book 
of reference. 





THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. 

S1nceE literature has become popular, and all the world is 
learned in books, an insatiable curiosity too often takes the 
place of legitimate interest. We are seldom content with the 
poems and novels which a great man chooses to give us; we 
must look with prying eyes into his private career, and recon- 
struct from documents, which should long since have been 
destroyed, the secret episodes of his life. This mania of 
indiscretion, which has done its worst to the reputation of 
Shelley and a hundred others, has at last crossed the Channel, 
and Paris is busily engaged in belittling her heroes. No one 
is safe from the ingenuity of research, and the dead, even 
more helplessly than the living, are the prey of the inter- 
viewer. 

First came the letters of Madame Valmore, a tardy con- 
fession of unrequited passion. Then the interminable trilogy 
of George Sand and Alfred de Museet was capped by the 








that of personality, and is the unveiling, revealing, disclosure of 


*The Letters of Victor Hugo. Translated by F. Olarke, M.A. London: 
Methuen and Oo. 
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satiric drama of Dr. Pagello, an octogenarian who thinks it no 
diagrace to boast publicly of an ancient conquest. Nor shall 
we easily be spared the mishaps of Madame Sand, since we 
are presented with a fresh record of her career, set forth with 
the aid of unpublished letters. Sainte-Beuve and Prosper 
Mérimée are also among the victims, but none has fared more 
desperately at the hand of the resurrectionist than Victor 
Hugo, the first volume of whose letters is now accessible 
both in French and English. What purpose is served by the 
publication of this book we know not. It reveals neither the 
great writer nor the tireless politician. Hugo’s reputation, 
firmly established as it is, does not justify the stitching 
together of these poor shreds and patches; nor can the most 
reckless enthusiast assert that the trivial pages now set before 
us are worth reading for their own sake. They are not 
scandalous, or rather the one scandal whereat they hint is 
left unexplained; they are not unkind, for Hugo was senti- 
mental rather than violent in a quarrel; they are merely 
dull, and not even the author of Les Misérables is permitted 
to be dull in print. 


The letters tell us nothing that was not already evident. 
They do but confirm, what was never in doubt, the poet’s 
boundless egotism. Even at twenty-one he was too deeply 
absorbed in self to be amiable, and his election to the head of 
a School while yet a boy neither increased his forbearance nor 
tempered his pride. He was prepared to patronise the whole 
world, even his own father, to whom he wrote in 1822 :—“I 
have no prejudice against your present wife, as I have not the 
honour of knowing her.” Thus he addressed one who was 
not merely his father, but a gentleman and a distinguished 
soldier to boot; and it is difficult to palliate or excuse this 
masterpiece of priggishness. But despite a youthful arro- 
gance, his success was never in doubt. His genius was 
recognised from the very first, and he had always a crowd of 
friends ready to support his triumphant romanticism against 
the frantic intolerance of the classical school. The King was 
his early patron. “The King has sent me word,” he wrote in 
1825, “that he has ordered some porcelain to be forwarded to 
me, in addition to all other marks of his favour. This is the 
climax.” But it was not the climax, for presently he has 
further victories to chronicle. “The King appoints me 
Knight of the Legion of Honour,” he tells his friend Soullié, 
“and does me the signal honour of inviting me to his 
Coronation.” And so he goes off with a hastily improvised 
Conrt-suit and a borrowed sword to witness the gorgeous 
ceremony at Reims. He travelled in a post-chaise with 
Charles Nodier, and his account of the journey is the 
pleasantest chapter in the book. He was enthusiastically 
loyal, for Hugo reversed the common progression, and passed 
from an admiration of Kings and Emperors to that sturdy 
Republicanism which inspired his later eloquence and drove 
him to exile. In those days, too, there was a certain naiveté 
in his behaviour which is altogether unexpected. Once upon 
a time he visited the Castle of Chambord, and cut his name 
upon the top of the highest tower with all the gusto of a 
Cockney tourist. He committed an even worse folly than 
this; for he took away from the tower “a little stone and 
moss, and a piece of the framework of the window on which 
Francis I. wrote these two lines :— 

‘ Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol qui s’y fie.’ ” 
And then he proceeds to tell his friend, Monsieur de Saint- 
Valry, how highly he values these two relics. Thus we 
recognise in the bud that romanticism which became in the 
flower Le Roi s’amuse. 


The letters to Sainte-Beuve are given without their key, 
though only one key will unlock this hitherto forgotten 
secret. The poet’s complaints of the critic are for the 
most part peevish and unmanly, and it is difficult to 
understand his attitude. If Sainte-Beuve were guilty, there 
could in honour have been no more acquaintance. But 
the poet is still anxious for reviews, and is quick to detect in 
print a lack of friendship. “I have read your article,” he 
writes in 1834, “which is one of the best you have ever written, 
and, like our conversation the other day at Giittingener’s 
house, it has left a painful impression on me, which I must 
communicate to you. I find in it unbounded eulogy, magnifi- 
cent language, but underlying all—and this makes me very 
sad—an absencé of kindly feeling. I should have preferred 
less praise and more sympathy.” This lack of dignity is the 





more reprehensible when you remember the almost humble 
protestations of the preceding years. In brief, the corre- 
spondence puts in the mouth an unpleasant taste, for which 
its merit is no atonement. But, strangest defect of all, the 
letters are not the letters of a poet and dramatist who lived 
through the keen excitement of 1830, and himself held the 
banner of young France. You must seek elsewhere the 
history of the movement, which Hugo helped to inaugurate, 
and concerning which he has no new word to say. One page 
of Gautier’s Souvenirs is worth (for vividness of impression) 
the whole solid volume of Hugo’s letters. Perhaps the author 
of Hernani was too near the battlefield to describe its incidents ; 
yet writing was his trade, and he was not afterwards thus reti- 
cent. One letter, however, has a consistent historical interest. 
A dignified impeachment of the censorship, it was meant for 
the world, and is (in effect) addressed to the Minister of the 
Interior. A serious charge of malice and bad faith is brought 
and proved; and it is with this sentence of contempt that 
Hugo closes his indictment :—* Pirated copies of Hernani 
are being circulated. Where can they come from? I ask 
once more. From the theatre, whose hopes they would blight, 
whose interests they would ruin, where the greatest caution is 
observed, where the thing is an impossibility,—or from the 
censors? The censorship has one manuscript at its disposal, 
a manuscript with which it can do what it likes. The censor- 
ship is my literary and political enemy. It has the privilege 
of being dishonest and disloyal. I impeach the censorship.” 
The censorship shrank from the attack, and the glorious 
triumph of Hernani made a new literature possible. But one 
such letter does not excuse the indiscretion of those who have 
perverted Victor Hugothe Greatinto Victor Hugo the Little. 
Yet who shall hope to check the indiscretion of biographers P 
For the world hankers after revelations, and no man is a hera 
to the circulating library. 





ON SOME OF THE OLD NOVELS.* 


WE have been re-reading the old novels, and were this paper 
to appear this day four years, we might say with literal 
truth, what we may already say with actual truth—we have 
been living in the last century. Very far away are the days 
when “ Highbury,” a village within a drive of Box Hill, was 
a whole day’s journey from London, and when strong-minded 
ladies such as Miss Clarendon in Helen inveighed against 
the “stupid safety” and “expedition” of coach journeys in 
England. The outside face of the world has changed,— 
manners have altered, and these ladies and gentlemen clothe 
their thoughts in such different language to our own, that 
we overlook the essential likeness of their ideas, and hold 
them old-fashioned, artificial, and affected. Their talk 
amuses, astonishes, and finally wearies us, and we close the 
books, sorry that, with two exceptions, we cannot read these 
authors who would give us such curious pictures of the life 
of our grandfathers, with greater pleasure to ourselves. The 
first of our exceptions is James Morier, and here it is subject 
rather than style which makes us forget that his work was 
done so long ago. Hadjji Baba is a picture of the manners 
of the East, and in the East, to-day, yesterday, and to-morrow 
are all one. The caravans still journey from Ispahan to 
Teheran as they did seventy, as they did seven hundred, years 
ago, and the nameless adventurer may still rise to even higher 
posts than that of first Mirza or Secretary to an Ambassador. 
Mr. Curzon in his introduction points out certain changes of 
costume and in the buildings of Teheran, but except for these 
differences the adventures of one of the most entertaining of 
scoundrels might, so far as internal evidence goes, have been 
written yesterday. 

Very different is the case with the other author, whose 
literary skill is so great that we forget all changes of language 
and custom, and welcome her world of men and women as 
contemporaries. Jane Austen’s hand can actually recreate 
for us the life of the youngest years of the century. We 
read her books with no sense of shock in the difference of 
manners. We never say to ourselves, “How odd the world 
must have been when people spoke and acted like this.” We 
accept both language and action as inevitable and natural,— 
the first few pages bring her world into focus for us, and we 
enjoy the rest of the book with no feeling of strain. Miss 





* Emma, Pride and Prejudice, Helen, Headlong Holl, Jacob Faithful, The 
King’s Own, Hadjji Baba, &c. ‘* Peacock Series,” London: Macmillan and Oo, 
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Austen saw life through a thin veil of kindly sarcasm, and 
such as she saw it so she gives it tous. There is hardly a 
word of her writing which is not touched with, as it were, a 
ripple of irony, but of irony so cheerful and delicate that 
‘we are in love with the very folly of the world. The brutal 
and passionate sarcasm of Swift revolts us and makes us angry 
with ourselves for being men and women. The cynicism of 
Thackeray saddens us, and for a moment we despair of human 
nature. At Miss Austen’s irony we smile indulgently. “Lord! 
what fools these mortals be,”—but such kindly pleasant fools ; 
fools that we should like to know, fools that it were no 
disgrace to be. We fear, however, that her work does not 
appeal to all alike. A recent criticism of the latest addition 
to the “ Peacock” reprints, Emma, talks of the “ lifelessness ” 
of the characters of the book. Miss Bates lifeless! Who 
could possibly apply the adjective to her who has shrank 
under the intolerable torrent of her words? She shares 
with Mrs. Nickleby the faculty of making the reader long to 
throw down the book and stop his ears to escape from the 
clatter. How much, too, do we sympathise with Emma’s 
weariness at the sight of one of Jane Fairfax’s interminable 
letters. Again, is it possible that any one can consider Mrs. 
Elton lifeless? Mrs. Elton, on the contrary, lives, and will 
live for ever. The present writer met her, some years 
ago, in the person of the newly married curate’s wife in a 
quiet country village. She hailed from the modern counter- 
part of Bath,—a smart seaside town, of the grandeur of which 
she spoke with ineffable complacency. She appeared in a 
magnificent white satin gown the first time she and her 
husband were asked to dine, quite alone, with their astonished 
rector, because, as she remarked, almost in the words of her 
illustrious prototype, “I must put on a few ornaments now, 
because it is expected of me.” Finally, she too had a well- 
married sister, the roll-call of whose equipages included 
@ conveyance which closely resembled the celebrated 
“‘barouche landau.” With Emma herself we confess to 
having little patience. She was so inconceivably snobbish 
and self-important. Witness her speech to Mr. Knightley 
when he drives instead of walking out to dinner. “ This is 
coming, as you should do, like a gentleman.” Mr. Knightley 
very properly snubs her, an exercise he is extremely fond of, 
for “ Knightley,” as the sprightly Mrs. Elton loves to call 
him, is an incontestable prig. Indeed, Miss Austen seldom 
avoids that pitfall for the virtuous hero, anda list of her heroes 
will furnish several varieties of the species,—as Mr. Knightley 
and Colonel Brandon, both dry prigs; Mr. Darcy, the prig 
pompous; Edmund Bertram and Henry Tilney, amiable prigs. 
Only for gentle Anne Elliot does Miss Austen provide a mate 
who, though his conduct gives some cause for anxiety before 
marriage, will, we feel, be a thoroughly pleasant companion 
through life. We should like to meet Captain and Mrs. 
Wentworth. 


Although Miss Austen’s novels are such pleasant reading, 
it is not only there that we shall find most interesting and 
illuminating side-lights on the minds and methods of thought 
of our immediate ancestors. Let us take these old-fashioned 
novels as “ human documents,” and undaunted by the fatigue 
engendered by focussing one’s mind’s eye at an artificial 
angle, go down through the differences of manner to the 
human nature beneath. How like these men and women are 
to ourselves,—their motives, their aims, their faults, the very 
way of committing these faults. We of the present day are 
often reproached by old-fashioned people for the wicked 
juxury and extravagance in which we live. As to extravagance 
in dress, we should say that nothing which goes on to-day 
was worse than the following instance of extravagance given 
by Lady Davenant in Helen of ‘‘a lady of high rank, who hires 
a certain pair of emerald earrings at fifteen hundred pounds 
per annum. She rents them in this way from some German 
countess, in whose family they are an heirloom and cannot be 
sold.” Who indeed would sell, even if they could, earrings 
which bring in the income of a small landed estate? Again, 
to what could that fatiguing phrase, “ fin de siécle,” be more 
appropriately applied than to the account, also given by Lady 
Davenant, of the following transactions P— 

“Young ladies enter into regular partnerships—joint-stock 
<companies—with dressmakers and jewellers, who make their 
ventures and bargains on the more or less reputation of the young 


ladies for beauty or for fashion, supply them with finery, speculate 
on their probabilities of matrimonial success, and trust to being 
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oe marriage. Why not pursue this plan next season in 
wn?” 

We have been told of this undignified speculation taking 
place in these days—been told of it with a shake of the heag 
given by a virtuous matron, who assured us that such doi 
were unheard of in her day. And now, behold it isan og 
and stale device inherited from our great-grandmotherg, 
Human nature has not changed, but only the conventions 
which modify it. The discoveries of steam and electricity 
have really left us very much where we were. They hay 
given us more of “that unrest-which men miscall delight” 
but our minds work on much the same lines as those of oyy 
forefathers worked a hundred years ago. Our manner 
certainly are fundamentally changed, for we have replaced 
an artificial ceremoniousness with an affectation of frankneg 
and unreserve. We plume ourselves on our advance: in 
civilisation, we regard the unfortunate people who lived 
before our own day with most complacent pity,—pity for 
the narrowness of their ideas and pity for the poverty of 
their resources. But if we study the old novels we shal] 
find that our immediate forefathers were very like ourselves, 
with the same faults, the same pleasures as our own, and 
that but for the difference in language and in manner, 
the world in those days went very much as it does in 
these. 





LORD ROBERTS'S “FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA.”* 


THESE two volumes contain, in the first place, a narrative by 
Lord Roberts, who is the most distinguished soldier that 
India has produced in our time, of all that he has seen and 
done during forty-one years of active service. They also give, 
in clear outline, authentic accounts of the more important 
military operations to which his personal experiences belong; 
and they record his conclusions upon the political causes and 
consequences of such momentous events as the Sepoy Mutiny 
and the second Afghan War. 


Roberts arrived in India in 1852, and travelled up to joins 
troop of horse artillery at Peshawur, where his father com. 
manded a division on the North-West Frontier. His good 
fortune began early, for after a few years on the Afghan 
border, where so many of our best Indian officers have been 
trained, he was appointed to the staff of the Punjab army in 
1856, just one year before the great revolt of 1857 madea 
supreme demand on the fortitude and daring of all English. 
men in Upper India, and brought the Punjab forces at once 
into the foremost fighting line. A sudden telegram from 
Delhi startled all the northern stations, and was felt like the 
first shock of a coming earthquake ;—the whole country was 
instantly astir; troops were mustered, suspected native 
regiments suddenly disarmed; disorders were repressed; the 
frontier held down; and Roberts had the luck to be attached 
to a movable column, with which he marched southward 
through the provinces, until he was ordered to the camp 
before Delhi at the end of June. The next three months 
were passed by him on the Ridge within shot of the city 
walls. .A small force was all England had to bring 
against a formidable native army in possession of a fortified 
town and a great arsenal, aided by fierce fanatics and an 
armed mob, having for its figure-head and rallying-point the 
discrowned heir of the Mogul Emperors, sitting like a ghost, 
forlorn and shadowy, in the Imperial Palace of his ancestors. 
The issues at stake were no less than the lives of all the 
Englishry in Northern India, and the existence, for the time, 
of English rule; for defeat would have utterly ruined and 
swept away our government in all those provinces. The 
strength of the fortress in front, the numerical superiority of 
its defenders, the risk of disaffection among the native allies, 
and of a rising in our rear; the knowledge that an assault, 
once delivered, must not fail, for it could not be tried 
twice,—all these things rendered the situation unique in 
military annals. Anson, the Commander-in-Chief, had died 
on his way to Delhi; Barnard, who took command of the 
besieging force, died a month later, both of cholera; the 
next General, Reed, fell sick, and Wilson commanded to the 
end. But the whole siege and the final storming were really 
carried out by the principal officers, young, resolute, and 
energetic, of whom Nicholson was perhaps the foremost, 
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while Roberts may be counted among the brilliant sub- 
ordinates. . . . 
The style in which the assault is described tallies well with 
the straightforward simplicity of the tactics. The town was 
taken by the plain, old-fashioned method of making an open 
dash at the breaches, blowing open a gate, and scaling the 
walls under a hailstorm of bullets. It is by far the finest 
exploit achieved by an Anglo-Indian army ; and most of us 
will think the story better told here than when it is treated 
as material for a new kind of historic romance. A letter 
quoted at p. 223 gives a picture of the 75th Regiment 
gathering in the darkness for the attack at dawn, when, as 


Roberts tells us— 

“ i suddenly ceased, and each soldier felt he 

nai eerie a in which to brace himself for the coming 
conflict. Nicholson gave the signal; the 60th Rifles with a loud 
cheer dashed to the front in skirmishing order; while at the 
same moment the heads of the first and second columns moved 
steadily toward the breaches.” 
Of personal adventures and striking anecdotes there is no 
lack; and we are well reminded of what should never be 
forgotten, the steadfast valour shown by the Sikhs and 
Goorkhas, and the admirable fidelity of the native camp- 
followers. So long as Englishmen continue to merit such 
services, and no longer, will the Indian army carry high the 
British flag in Asiatic battlefields. 


Roberts marched out of .Delhi with the flying column 
ordered to clear the communications southward, which did 
some fighting on its way, and very nearly got into an 
awkward scrape at Agra, where it encamped unconsciously 
under the enemy’s concealed batteries. After joining Sir 
Colin Campbell and relieving Havelock at Lucknow, the 
force hurried back to succour Wyndham, who had been 
driven into his entrenchments at Cawnpore, and returned at 
leisure to reconquer Oudh. ‘The details given of all these 
operations form a valuable and instructive chapter of military 
history. In regard to debatable points, we notice Lord 
Roberts’s conclasion, after careful inquiry, that if the 
English troops had pursued the sepoys who fled from Meerut 
to Delhi after the first outbreak on the evening of May 10th, 
1857, they could not have overtaken and dispersed them; also 
his disproof of the common assertion that Hodson was killed 
in the act of plundering. 


Upon the causes of the Mutiny, and its warnings, he writes 
at some length. Lord Dalhousie’s policy of absorbing native 
States, the annexation of Oudh, the social and economical 
changes produced by too rapid administrative reforms, the 
jealousy of conservative Brahmanism, the arrogance of the 
high-caste sepoys,—all these explosive materials had been 
gathering under our feet when the mine was exploded by the 
greased cartridges. It shattered the old system of govern- 
ment in England and in India, and a new fabric has been 
built up; but Lord Roberts holds that our present Adminis- 
tration is still too bureaucratic and centralised, and he lays 
great stress upon the necessity of maintaining a high pro- 
portion of European troops in the country. 

Roberts began his active field service as a Lieutenant in 
the Mutiny; he ended it as General of the Army which 
defeated Ayub Khan and relieved Candahar in 1880, 
Between these dates he was often and variously employed; 
and we may especially draw attention to his animated descrip- 
tion of a famous little frontier war in 1863, when Sir Neville 
Chamberlain’s expedition was brought to a standstill at the 
Umbeyla Pass by a formidable combination of the tribes, 
which entangled us in some dangerous fighting, and seri- 
ously alarmed the Indian Government. The fine leadership 
of brave and experienced frontier officers, and the ad- 
mirable behaviour of our native troops, extricated us from 
an awkward situation. But in the latter part of his nar- 
rative its main interest centres in the Afghan Cam- 
paigns of 1879-80, which were the outcome of a long train 
of events and transactions that are briefly sketched by 
Lord Roberts. It must suffice to remind our readers here 
that the Ameer Shere Ali, who had been offended and estranged 
by our political attitude, and had rejected Lord Lytton’s 
overtures for an alliance, admitted a Russian envoy to Cabul 
in 1878, whereupon the Viceroy sent him an ultimatum, and, 
on receiving an unsatisfactory answer, declared war. Roberts 
marched up the Kuram Valley by a route which leads towards 
Cabul over the lofty Shutargardan Pass, and he found an 








Afghan force entrenched upon a high range, inaccessible to 
front attack :— 

“The Peiwar Kotal is a narrow depression in the ridge, com- 
manded on each side by high pine-clad mountains. The approach 
to it from the Kuram Valley was up a steep, narrow, zigzag path, 
commanded throughout its entire length from the adjacent 
heights, and difficult to ascend on account of the extreme 
roughness of the road, which was covered with large fragments 
of rocks and boulders. Every point of the ascent was exposed to 
fire from both guns and rifles, securely placed behind breastworks 
constructed of pine-logs and stones.” 


To turn this position he had to make a night march 
through rough defiles, along watercourses choked with 
boulders, up a steep mountain-side; and a surprise was 
essential to success. In the darkness two Pathan soldiers 
discharged their rifles, probably to warn the enemy; but the 
signal was not heard or not heeded, and by morning the 
Afghans were outflanked and driven off the ridge. The 
particulars of this enterprise, which is very well described, 
should be studied by all who are concerned to take lessons in 
the methods and tactics of mountain warfare; for it is 
probable that no English General ever handled troops in a 
more difficult highland country. 

Then, in September, 1879, came the massacre of Cavagnari’s 
mission at Cabul; whereupon Roberts marched over the 
Shutargardan Pass direct upon the capital, and occupied it, 
after driving the Afghan army from a strong position a few 
miles outside. This was a very notable feat of arms, for the 
tribal forces, much more troublesome foes than the regular 
Afghan regiments, were swarming round his flanks and rear, 
so that a reverse, or even a check, in front would have been 
disastrous. His first three months at Cabul were compara- 
tively quiet; for the Afghans thought he had come to avenge 
Cavagnari’s murder and then retire; ‘but when they saw no 
sign of his departure they surrounded him, placed his force 
in some jeopardy, and only retreated after a very gallant. 
attack on his intrenchments. The whole story is well worth 
reading, as the fighting was bravely done on both sides; and 
all honour is due to the wild highland folk who spent their 
lives freely under the walls of Sherpur in the vain attempt to 
dislodge and destroy the foreign invader. But in South 
Afghanistan the Afghans had their turn, for General Burrows 
was fairly routed in the open field by Ayub Khan, who be- 
leaguered a British garrison in Candahar. Roberts marched 
to relieve him with an army of ten thousand picked men who, 
like the ten thousand Greeks, could have dispersed any 
number of barbarians, and who carried Ayub’s fortified 
position, took his camp and all his cannon, with the masterly 
ease of practised veterans. And so ended the second Afghan 
War. 


It will be seen that Lord Roberts’s narrative, of which we 
are able to trace only the bare outline, traverses all the 
critical periods of Indian war and politics during the last 
forty years. He writes of them as an eye-witness, as an 
expert, and latterly as the chief actor in the closing scenes 
of an eventful drama; his story produces the vivid impression 
which comes out of accurate knowledge and strange personak 
experiences. All Indian politics involve such complex and 
momentous issues, and the future of Afghanistan is a problem 
full of such doubts and even dangers, that this book deserves 
attentive study not only by those who look backward, but also 
by those whose duty it is to look ahead. We do not affirm 
that either as a soldier or a politician Lord Roberts has 
always placed himself beyond criticism; yet we may say that 
no man has ever handled Indian troops more successfully; 
nor has any English commander passed with greater credit 
the formidable ordeal of an Afghan campaign. With his 
political conclusions we may not altogether agree; and we 
are by no means sure that the incessant expansion of the 
North-Western Frontier of India during recent years, which 
may be due to the weighty influence exercised by Lord 
Roberts, as Commander-in-Chief, in the Viceroy’s Council, is 
a pradent addition to our risks and responsibilities. But. 
the natural bent of a brilliant soldier is forward; and the 
Anglo-Indian strategist sees ever in front of him a position 
greatly superior to that which he has just taken up. This 
book may be heartily commended to all who are concerned 
to understand how the changes and chances, the surprises 
and emergencies, which beset the guardians of our Indian 
dominion, can be surmounted by resourceful courage and 
strenuous endeavour. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The first number of Cosmopolis for 1897 does more than justify 
the note of universality, or citizen-of-the-worldishness, which is 
suggested by its name, and was struck on its start by its pro- 
moters. Of the twenty-two articles of various kinds which make 
up its contents no fewer than fifteen are French. This is due, in 
considerable measure, no doubt, to the fact that the present number 
is partially given up to a criticism of the politics, art, drama, litera- 
ture, &c., of the world for 1896, and that this criticism is given in 
different languages. On the other hand, it must be allowed that 
those articles which are in every respect the “ strongest ”—such, 
for example, as “ Henrik Ibsen en France,” by M. Georges Brandés 
—are the work of foreigners. It may, indeed, be asked of the 
conductors of Cosmopolis if too much space is not given to such 
emphatically “set” subjects as “ Notes on New Books,” “The 
Theatre in London,” and “The Globe and the Island,” even 
though the writers upon them are so truly authoritative as Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr. Arthur Walkley, and Mr. Henry Norman. 
Would it not be better to have more variety than is indicated 
by the appearance of but four independent or non-departmental 
English articles? Of these three are good,—the paper of Sir 
William Martin Conway and Mr. Hugh Robert Mill on “The 
Mountains of South America,” the second of Professor Max 
Miiller’s “Literary Recollections,” and Mr. S. R. Crockett’s 
story-sketch bearing the startling title of ‘“ Maria Perrone, 
Murderess and Saint.” The Professor’s reminiscences deal 
chiefly with Froude and Kingsley, and in the spirit of 
apology and defence. It is rather curious to find that 
the result of the celebrated Newman-Kingsley controversy 
was the sudden collapse of the sale of Kingsley’s most popular 
books, “ I saw him after he had been with his publishers to make 
arrangements for the sale of his copyrights. He wanted the 
money to start his sons, and he had a right to expect a substantial 
sum. The sum offered him seemed almost an insult, and yet he 
assured me that he had seen the books of his publishers, and that 
the sale of his books during the last years did not justify a larger 
offer.” Mr. Crockett’s Italian story is full of a power that is yet 
kept well in hand, and has absolutely nothing of what is vulgarly 
known as the “ Kailyard” about it. The passionate love of a 
woman for her husband is admirably brought out, though Maria 
seems in the long-run to be guilty of perjury—not of murder—for 
the sake of that husband. No objection can be made to the 
general character of the contents of Cosmopolis, in respect of 

the quality of the literature it gives to the public. But it is too 
apt to run into grooves. 

The Pall Mall Magazine contains various good articles, and its 
illustrations are of a high order. But it has still that air of 
heaviness of which complaint has been made before. Of course, 
there is Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s story of “ Saint Ives,” which 
shows him almost if not altogether at his best in point of style, 
but of which as regards mere plot-interest it is impossible to 
say anything definite as yet. Otherwise heaviness pervades the 
magazine. It is to be found in a too long-drawn-out story of 
Highland murder and mystery and prophecy, styled “Loch 
Dhuairg”; an account of Warwick Castle which is a glorified 
auctioneer’s catalogue ; even the paper on “ Curling ” from the pen 
of the Lord-Advucate for Scotland is thin. There is a symposium 
en “The Sixtieth Year of the Queen’s Reign and How to Cele- 
brate It,” which in one sense comes to too much, and in another 
comes to too little. Perhaps there is something in the idea of a 
working man—a compositor—of associating the coming sixtieth 
year with the promotion of technical education. 

There is much that is readable, but nothing that has the note 
of distinction, in the January number of Chapman’s Magazine, 
Mrs. Andrew Dean’s story of “An Arabian Bird” makes a 
promising start, and “ A Three Days’ Man,” by Winifred Graham, 
and “A Tangle of Hay-time,” by Mrs. Murray Hickson, have 
in them an element of genuine light comedy. The number 
is not specially strong in the tragic, however; “Prisoners 
Three” is clever, but can scarcely be true, even of the mining 
camp of Celestial Gulch, and Mr. Robert Barr’s “ Purification” is 
mechanically “lurid.” The cleverest story in this number is 
Mr. G. S. Street’s “The Poetry of a Loan.” Even it is too 
elaborately cynical. 

The Badminton Magazine continues to sustain its deservedly 
high reputation for variety and quality, both of letterpress and of 
illustrations. Thus most excellent in different styles are Mr. 





Innes Shand’s “The Coverts,” Colonel Ward’s “ Anecdotes of 
Indian Shooting,” the Marquess of Granby’s “ Hooks and I’”’— 
though the Marquess is somewhat given to digression—and Miss 
Bessie Macmorland’s “ A Tobogganing Tour.” The strictly “ sport- 
ing” articles are diversified by stories which are also excellent. 


—___, 
attempts to take vengeance on the barrister who has been thy 
means of securing him a term of penal servitude, and meetg instead 
w ith his deserts, is much abovethe average of ordinary MAgazing 
fiction. 

The January number of the Month, which is the first of a noy 
series, is a very readable one. Whether Mr. Herbert Thurs 
who contributes the first article on “How to be Made an Angli. 
can: a New Light on Continuity,” and which is based ona state, 
ment in the Guardian, beginning “ We do not imagine that pains 
are taken to make it clear at Rome that the Latin Church ip 
England loses at least as much as it gains,” is right or wrong in hig 
arguments; but it is at least clear that he knows the art of con. 
troversy. This may be gathered from such a sentence as, “ Then 
is surely something a little anomalous, if not slightly humorous, 
in the idea that the modern Anglican clergyman, who profess 
such profound veneration for his Mother, the pre-Reformatig, 
English Church, continuous and indefectible, should be require 
to prove his fitness for receiving her orders by signing the Thirty. 
nine Articles, in other words, by giving that venerated Mother, 
slap in the face.” The Rev. George Tyrrell contributes {o the 
Month a careful paper on the Hon. W. Gibson’s work on “Ths 
Abbé de Lamennais and the Catholic Liberal Movement ip 
France.” He takes the view which has already been urged in 
the Spectator, that Mr. Gibson has given undue prominence ty 
Comte, and has exaggerated his influence on De Lamennais, Tho 
niscellaneous articles in the Month are at least up to the average, 
Mr. 8. H. Dunn's “Indian Sketches in Black and White” ap 
exceptionally readable. “ Gilbert Franklin, Curate,” is the titl 
of a story which is to run in the Month for some time. As yet we 
have glimpses only of the heroine and the villain; the latter jg 
rather too much of the conventional seducer, but he is admirably 
drawn. 


The new number of the Economic Journal is not quite so popular 
in the general character of its contents as some of its predecessors; 
yet not a few both of the articles and of the notes, such a 
“Changes in Trade Organisations,’ by Mr. H. John Falk; “An 
Imperial Customs-Union,” by Mr. J.G. Colmer; and “ Beneyo. 
lent Loan Associations in France,” by Miss A. P. McIlvaine, will 
be found of general interest. Mr. Colmer is very cautious in his 
treatment of the question of a Customs-Union, although he holds 
that “no more important subject is before the statesmen of the 
Empire at the present moment.” For the rest let his own words 
speak for themselves :— The scheme must be simple and moderate 
in its incidence in the United Kingdom, and must interfere as 
little as possible with Free-trade. The same remark applies to 
the fiscal conditions obtaining in the Colonies; and certainly no 
scheme will have any chance of acceptance which involves the 
giving up of any of their powers of self-government.” Economic 
specialists will find this number of the Journal an eminently 
attractive and important one. 


The most generally interesting paper in an admirable number 
of Science Progress is one by Mr. C. A. Barber on “Sugar: the 
Outlook in the Colonies,” which is undoubtedly one of the 
questions of the hour. Mr. Barber marshals his facts and figures 
generally in a very businesslike fashion. He comes to the con 
clusion that, if the sugar-bounties were abolished “In Britain, 
numerous industries would be affected, prominent among which 
would be the decayed refining industry, and the greatly de 
veloped jam trade. And, sobered by sad experience, the 
Colonies would take up the question so long neglected of bettering 
their extracting processes, and new machinery on economical 
lines would lay the foundation for a future of profitable industry. 
But the planters would also have to devote increased attention to 
the improvement of their canes,—not only as regards their sac- 
charine content, but also with regard to their capacity for resisting 
disease. There are, in fact, at the present moment diseases in 
the cane-fields which threaten to sweep away some of the most 
magnificent varieties of the sugar-cane.” Mr. Barber proposes in 
a future paper to deal with various scientific questions connected 
with the origin and spread of those diseases, and, from a non- 
commercial point of view, his second article is likely to be at least 
as readable as the first. Among the more interesting papers in 
an exceptionally good number of this magazine, “Selection on 
Man,” by Mr. John Beddoe, F.R.S., and “The Origin of Lakes,” 
by Mr. J. E. Marr, deserve special attention. 


Scotland has no reason to complain of the amount of attention 
it receives in the pages of the new number of that excellent 
quarterly, the Reliquary and Illustrated Archzologist. Two of the 
leading papers in it concern that country, being “ A Record of 
the Kistvaens Found in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright,” by Mr. 
Fred R. Coles; and “The Graves of Ardkeiling, Strypes, Elgin- 
shire,” by Mr. Hugh W. Young. Both are admirably written and 
beautifully illustrated. Mr. Edmund Lovett’s “ Hop Tallies” is 





* The Lighterman,” for example, which tells of how a scoundrel 


also worth reading, even by men who are not archmologists. 
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There is no very striking paper in the new number of the 


ools’ Review, though there are several articles that 
nee such as Mr. W. B. Williams’s not too ponderous 
nace Scholarships ” and the papers which constitute a sort 
of symposium on “Corporal Punishment.” It must be allowed, 
however, that there is rather too much buckram stiffness about 


this Review. 

The Entr’acte Annual, which is compiled by Mr. W. H. Combes 
llustrated by Mr. Alfred Bryan in his own broad but yet 
jon, is as lively as ever. Among the papers which 
may be singled out on account of their readability are Mr. John 
Hollingshead’s on “ Unmitigated Pothouses,” “ The Quintessence 
of Hard Luck” by Charles Warren, and “The Missus Did It,” by 


the editor. 


and i 
strong fash 





The Works of Lord Byron. Edited by William Ernest Henley. 
Letters, 1804-1813. Vol. I. (W. Heinemann.)—Lord Macaulay, 
writing a few years after Byron’s death, looked forward to the 
time when the “magical potency” which belonged to his name 
would pass away, and he would be estimated merely as a writer 
without regard to his position or to his private history. That 
time came several years ago. Byron is no longer popular, and by 
some critics he has been unreasonably depreciated. We shall 
be curious to see whether the two new and elaborate editions of 
the works announced by Mr. Heinemann and Mr. Murray will 
revive the poet’s fame. The edition of which the first volume is 
in our bands has the advantage of being earliest in the field, 
but Mr. Murray, who is in possession of almost all the original 
MSS., and of much hitherto unpublished material, has necessarily 
sources of information inaccessible to other publishers and 
editors. In this respect Mr. Henley is, therefore, at a disad- 
vantage. The most complete Byron his edition cannot be; it 
does not necessarily follow that for popular service it may not 
prove the best. If, however, Mr. Henley would reap this advan- 
tage he must beware of overweighting the text with notes. He 
considers that we cannot understand Byron’s character or 
achievement without “some knowledge of relevant and sig- 
nificant circumstances, and a certain sympathy (or the reverse, 
if it must be so) with the influences under which the character 
was developed and the achievement done.” This is true of Byron, 
and true, though perhaps in a lesser degree, of every poet; but 
surely one hundred and eighty pages of closely printed notes to 
illustrate two hundred and ninety pages of text will, if the same 
course be pursued throughout, magnify the editor at the expense 
of his poet. “There is a sense,” he writes, “in which Byron is 
grossly over-annotated.” What that sense is he does not say, 
but the reader, unless Mr. Henley is more concise in future 
volumes, will be likely to ascertain it for himself. 


Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century: Contributions 
Towards a Literary History of the Period. Vol. II. Edited by W. 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D and Thomas J. Wise. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—This volume is more interesting than its pre- 
decessor. It contains much that is attractive and little that 
is superfluous. The book opens with a theological controversy 
between F. D. Maurice and Mr. Ruskin, in which, with unusual 
vehemence, both say a number of true things, and, in some 
instances, practically agree where they seem to differ. Mr. 
Ruskin complains that he does not always get a plain answer toa 
plain question; and Maurice characteristically enough finds in 
what to many people is a perplexity the strongest cause for 
gratitude. Writing of the Book of Psalms, he says,—“ I love its 
denunciations and cries against enemies more than any part of it.” 
In the December number of the Leisure Hour is the facsimile of 
a letter from Mrs. Browning addressed to her friend, Mr. Boyd, 
in which, alluding to Calvinism and its opponents, she expresses 
her dislike to religious controversy, and her belief that in almost 
every such controversy “there are two wrong sides and one bad 
spirit which is common to both.” Thatletter was written in 1842, 
and two years later three letters, printed in this volume by Mr. 
Robert Browning's permission, and addressed to Mr. Merry, express 
a similar fear that if knowledge is increased by such discussions, 
love will be diminished. A comparison between Byron and Words- 
worth, and other interesting comments enhance the value of these 
letters. The editors say truly that Mrs. Browning is “the greatest 
woman poet of this or any other country or century.” Writing of 
Horne’s “ New Spirit of the Age” they observe that it is almost im- 
possible to dissect her work from his, but they have endeavoured 
to do this in what is called “A Disentangled Essay ” on Carlyle. A 
review of Mr. Meredith’s “ The Shaving of Shagpat,” written forty 
years ago by George Eliot, is extracted from the Leader. Landor’s 
famous letter to Emerson, telling him in forcible language who 
Southey was, and many strong and strange things in addition, is 
also reprinted. “I never envied any man anything but waltzing,” 
he writes, “for which [ would Lave given all the little talents I had 





acquired.” An elaborate contribution to the bibliography of Mr. 
Swinburne’s works fills about eighty pages. Of Patmore’s “ Angel 
in the House” snd“ The Victories of Love” the editors say, “ Very 
few of the present generation have read these books.” What do 
they mean? Why, since 1887 nearly a million copies of “ The 
Angel in the House” have been sold, and “ The Victories of Love” 
has been and still is we believe equally popular. 

Quarterly portions of The Oxford English Dictionary (Claren- 
don Press) are: “ Disburdened— Disobservant,” Vol. III., edited 
by Dr. James A. Murray; and “Flip—Flexuore,” Vol. IV., 
edited by Henry Bradley, M.A. The latter editor mentions in 
his prefatory note the curious fact that *‘ out of 1,812 words con- 
tained in this section, not more than 35 existed in Old English.” 
In Dr. Murray’s portion, out of 1,550 there is but one,—viz., 
“dish,” which intervenes in the midst of a multitude of Latin or 
French derivations with the prefix “ dis.” 


A Neglected Privilege. By Maggie Swan. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)—Elsie Blair, who marries without the faintest notion of 
accepting any of the responsibilities of marriage, is to us a 
somewhat absurd person. She does not interest us in the least, 
and we cannot say much more for her sister, who is a very dif- 
ferent type of woman. Dr. Gordon, from his behaviour and con- 
versation, we are led to believe, above the average, but we are 
afterwards told that he was stamped with “that mediocrity of 
mind,” which seems slightly inconsistent. Not that a far better 
man than he would not have succumbed to the blow dealt him by 
his wife’s refusal 10 come back to him. Miss Meldrum, with her 
outspoken thoughts, her determination to meddle in the love- 
story, and her pronounced dialect, is the only lifelike character 
of the book, and is distinctly amusing, if inclined to be a bore. 
Maggie Swan has written a better story than this, which is 
strangely lacking in interest. 

Campaigning in South Africa and Egypt. By Major-General W. 
C.F. Molyneux. (Macmillan and Co.)—This volume, which would 
be interesting at any time, is especially seasonable now. General 
Molyneux served in South Africa in the war with Cetewayo. He 
did not reach the scene of action till after the disaster of Isandhl- 
wana, but gives an opinion of its causes gathered from what was 
said on the spot. He acquits Lord Chelmsford, thinking that the 
garrison perished through its own rashness. The policy which 
was so successful at Rorke’s Drift was the right policy at 
Isandhlwana. The Prince Imperial was, he thinks, exceedingly 
rash, but he has not anything to say in favour of Lieutenant 
Carey. The Egyptian experiences begin with the bombardment 
of Alexandria, and are continued up to the ending of the campaign. 
We have no call to pronounce on the value of General Molyneux’s 
military judgments, but we can unhesitatingly commend his 
volume to our readers as a vigorous picture of campaigns which 
have not by any means lost their interest.——The Soldier in Battle, 
by Frank Wilkeson (Bellairs and Co.), is another narrative of 
warfare, but told from a point of view not often represented in 
literature. Mr. Wilkeson was a private soldier, and he tells the 
story of the American Civil War as he saw it from the ranks. He 
ran away from home at the age of sixteen to enlist. His first experi- 
ence was not encouraging. He was sent to the Penitentiary 
where there were some thousand other recruits, guarded as if 
they were prisoners. And well they might be guarded if our 
author does not misrepresent them. “If there was a man in 
all that shameless crew who had enlisted from patriotic motives, 
I did not see him. There was not a2man of them who was not 
eager to run away. Not a man who did not quake when he 
thought of the front.” And all of them received heavy bounties 
—and more than one—while the only patriot among them, 
Frank Wilkeson, got nothing. “I, who know, say that they were 
as arrant a gang of cowards, thieves, murderers, and blacklegs as 
were ever gathered inside the walls of Newgate or Sing-Sing.” 
How much of the £37,000,000 that the United States Treasury 
pays in pensions goes to these gentlemen and their descendants ? 
The book is a grave indictment of all who were concerned in the 
conduct of the war, whether in the Cabinet or in the field. 

East Coast Etchings. By Hugh Clifford. (Straits Times, Singa- 
pore.)—The “East Coast” is Malaya, and Mr. Clifford is the 
British Resident at Pahang. We cannot quite understand the 
peint of view from which he regards the relations between the 
European and the Malay race. The contact with the white man 
“stamps out much that is best in the customs and characteristics 
of the native races;” it “injures them morally almost as much 
as it benefits them materially.” That is intelligible. But when 
we turn to Mr. Clifford’s sketches of Malay life—and very vivid 
and powerful sketches they are—we cannot see where there is 
room for injury. We cannot see that the Malay, as he is pictured 
to us here, possesses any virtue. He has no idea of chastity (and 
the women areas bad as the men) ; he is unutterably cruel; heis 
not brave. Take, for instance, the “Tale of a Theft,” off which 
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Mr. Clifford rightly warns any reader who cannot stomach a good 
deal. One Talib ig suspected by a Raja of theft and thrown into 
prison ; a horrible description of what he and his fellow-prisoners 
endured follows. And what is the moral? “And all these things 
happened, and are happening to-day, within shooting distance of 
Singapore, with its churches and its ballrooms, its societies for the 
prevention of cruelty, its missionaries, &c.” But to make out the 
contention of his first chapter, it should be shown that these 
things would not have happened if Singapore had no churches, 
societies, missionaries, and so forth. European influence had 
nothing to do with the causation of these things. Mr. Clifford is 
himself a “European influence” at Pahang. Does hé not do 
something towards diminishing these horrors? Would they not 
be worse if he were not there? 


The Tramsvaal and the Boers. By. W.:E.-Garrett Fisher. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—It is a disheartening fact that no attention has 
been paid to the past history of the Boers by the politicians of the 
day, because no other race requires a more intimate knowledge of 
its antecedents to be understood. The Boers, who may be said to 
have originated about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
have a mixed origin, there being much good honest Dutch blood, 
a strong touch of the Huguenot, and a dash of the tar-brush, and 
besides these three, the early days of Dutch occupation saw many 
desperadoes and queer characters who “left their country for 
their country’s good.” The race, however, as a whole has reverted 
to the Dutch character and type, and, physically speaking, it is 
without doubt a magnificent one. Mr. Fisher’s account of the 
Boers is lucid and well-written, and eminently just and moderate. 
There can be no doubt that the fatal blot on the Boer character 
is the slave-holding propensity ; it was that which determined 
the “ Great Trek” across the Vaal River. This, combined with a 
belief in themselves as Israelites and the black men as Canaanites, 
has led to some terrible deeds, and to a gradual sinking back of 
the race to the morale of the seventeenth century. Their ideas of 
warfare prove this. No one seems to realise that for two hundred 
and fifty years their only literature has been the Bible, and that 
their character bears a resemblance to that of extreme militant 
Puritans of the Rebellion. Mr, Fisher brings this out well, and it 
is a pity if some of us do not read his book. It is time the Foreign 
Office realised the absurdity of handling the Boers as if they 
were negroes, or trying to dragoon them. They are akin to 
those Hollanders whom the whole power of Spain failed to 
crush, and their ideas have not progressed an iota since that time ; 
moreover, they are practically nomads, and fighting nomads too. 

Chemistry in Daily Life. By Professor Lassar-Cohu. (H. 
Grevel and Co.)—Some lectures delivered by Professor Lassar- 
Cohu, of Heidelberg, are herein translated by Mr. Pattison Muir, 
and we hope they will prove as interesting to the English 
reader as they have done to the German public. We know so 
much more about the “chemistry of life” that the reader will 
read much that is embodied in this volume with a very clear 
idea of what it is all about. It is not, of course, so exhaustive on 
the question as the well-known “Chemistry of Common Life,’”’ 
but the average reader will find cooking, wine, digestion, spirits, 
and foods generally, clearly discussed, and will be able to grasp 
the most important points in the manufacture and use of paper, 
glass, Greek fire, coal-gas, explosives, iron, steel, soap, &c., and a 
chapter on bimetallism. This is a most readable volume, and 
can be understood by any one. 


Torpedoes and Torpedo-Vessels, By Lieutenant G. E, Armstrong, 
late R.N. (G. Bell and Sons.)—There is really ali that the intelli- 
gent reader wants to know about torpedoes and their management 
in this clearly written little volume of Lieutenant Armstrong’s. To 
most people the knowledge that the working capacity of every 
torpedo, its idiosyncrasies and behaviour when in motion, are 
tested by numerous voyages, will be quite new. Of course, a 
moment’s reflection and consideration of the cost of a torpedo 
would prepare any one for this careful testing of the machine. 
It has to strike but once, but before doing that it has many risks 
torun, as have also those who fire it, These risks have been reduced, 
and the Whitehead torpedo may certainly now claim to be a 
wonderful piece of mechanism, capable of sinking any ship, of 
being safely fired, and accurately aimed from a war-ship at full 
speed. It has never yet had a really practical test in warfare,— 
the war in the East could not be compared to a European war, for 
instance. The Brennan torpedo is not a naval weapon, but the 
author refers to it, and indicates its great defensive value for 
harbours. One of these ingenious machines can reach any part 
of a large harbour, and can be guided and steered every inch of 
the way, from the shore. This is a most instructive guide to the 
subject of torpedoes, though it touches upon a most extraordinary, 
not to say childish, chapter in naval architecture,—the building 
for years of torpedo-catchers which had not—by some knots per 
hour—the speed of the boats they were supposed to overtake. It 
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In ‘the series of “ Arnold’s School Shakespeare,” edited bp 
J. Ckurton Collins (E. Arnold), we have Hamlet, edited by W. Hall 
Griffin, and King Henry V., edited by S. E. Winbolt. Mr, Griffin 
gives a highly interesting account of the growth of the Hamlet 
legend, end compares the play, as to its dramatic treatment and 
tone, with other tragedies of the time. He also gives in his intro, 
duction a useful account of the text. The structure of the 
is analysed, and there is an essay on the character of Hamlet, (ds 
to Horatio’s age, we are inclined to.think that in “remember; 
events that accompanied the Prince’s birth” is a carelessnesg in 
the dramatist. The impression left on the reader is that a 
“fellow-students” they were of about the same age. In Kj 
Henry V. Mr. Winbolt has a far less fertile subject, and his 
introduction is consequently less interesting. It supplies, hoy. 
ever, what is wanted; and we ‘have ‘no further criticism to make 
on it than that Henry is not fairly treated. It is certainly 
hard on him to say that the slaughter of the prisoners 
was a “piece of unnecessary cruelty.” With so great a dig 
parity of numbers a rally of the French with the help. of 
the prisoners released might easily have changed the for, 
tunes of the day.——In the same publisher’s “ British Clasgies 
for Schools” we have Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and 
IL.,. edited by J. Sargeaunt. The notes here are on a smaller 
scale, which might, we think, have been extended with advantage, 
One book with a fuller annotation might have been preferable; 
and indeed one book of Milton is enough for the purpose of. these 
text-books. It is only fair to say that Mr. Sargeaunt has putas 
much matter into his limited space as a severe compression could 
get there.——In the “ Pitt Press Series ” (Cambridge University 
Press) we have Pope’s Essay on Criticism, edited by Alfred §, 
West. The introduction here is particularly ample and thorough, 
We would call special attention to the exhaustive treatment of 
Pope’s versification. The notes are very full; the editor even 
apologises, though quite unnecessarily, for the length to which 
his commentary has run, as compared with the space occupied by 
the essay itself. It is true that the introduction runs to fifty-nino 
pages, and the notes and appendix to eighty-two, as against 
twenty-five of text; but there is little that is superfluous, unless 
it be the ironical compliment which Mr. West pays to the modern 
critic, “so genial, so urbane, so free from partiality and prejudice, 
so intelligent and acute.”——In the same series we have also The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, edited by J. T. Flather, a useful piece of 
work.—Cowper’s Shorter Poems. Edited by W. T. Webb 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Here we have some thirty poems, the 
best known being “Alexander Selkirk,’ ‘ Boadicea,” “John 
Gilpin,” “The Loss of the Royal George.” We have no fault to 
find with the choice or with the treatment, except that we should 
have been inclined to omit “The Castaway,”—a poem which is, 
or ought to be, well-nigh incomprehensible to young readers.—— 
The Plutus of Aristophanes. Edited by M. T. Quinn, M.A, 
(G. Bell and Sons.)—The introduction describes in a concise 
and convenient form the Aristophanic comedies. (Mr. Quinn 
might have used stronger language than “it is to be feared” 
that the dramatic vilification of the “Clouds” had something 
to do with the prosecution of Socrates. The philosopher is 
represented as directly asserting it in the “Apology.”) Wedo 
not see why, after stating that the political allusions are few, 
he should go on to say, “We might expect it to have been 
otherwise.” Subsequently he assigns the Plutus (in its present 
form) to the Middle Comedy, from which political allusions were 
commonly banished. The annotation is satisfactory, and the 
edition will be found useful. Mr. Quinn also publishes in a 
separate volume A Translation of the Plutus——The Orestes of 
Euripides. Edited by N. Wedd. (Cambridge University Press.) 
—The introduction is more than commonly full and interesting. 
The section dealing with “The Attitude of Euripides towards the 
[Orestes] Myth” is a valuable contribution to the history of 
Greek ethics. Another specially useful part of the edition is the 
“Metrical Appendix.” ——LEuripides: Ion. Edited by C. S. Jerram. 
(Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Jerram is an expert in editing the classics 
for the use of schools. We cannot altogether approve of the choice 
of the Jon for this purpose. We do not want more Euripides than 
can be got in the plays which every one recognises to be of the first 
merit. But if the thing was to be done, doubtless it has been 
satisfactorily done by Mr. Jerram.—Another of the adaptations 
from Thucydides about which we have expressed our opinion 
already is The Retreat from Syracuse, edited by W. H. D. Rouse 
(Rivington, Percival, and Co.)——In the “ Classical Series” 
(Macmillan and Co.) we have Ovid : Metamorphoses, Book VIII, 
edited by Charles Haine Keene, and in the “ Elementary Classics” 
of the same publishers, Livy: Hannibalian War ; Selections from 
Books XXIII.-XXIV., edited by E. P. Coleridge. The latter is 
furnished with all the abundant helps, geographical index, 
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ooth_—A First Greek Reading-Book, by A. Sidgwick 
(Rivington, Percival, and Co.), is furnished with an introduction 
into which the editor, whose skill in this matter is not easily sur- 
has compressed many useful hints. Therearespecial vocabu- 
laries and a general vocabulary. The extracts havebeen chosen with 
care, and, on occasion, manipulated to suit the needs of young 
holars.——Zes Romanae. By Edward P. Coleridge. (G. Bell 
wat Sons.)—These “ Brief Aids to the History, Geography, Litera- 
pr and Antiquities of Ancient Rome ” will be found of service. 
A ion omissions may be supplied in later editions. If“ N. L.” is 
given for “non liquet,” why. nod “ 4." for. * aheolvo, "and. “ 0." 
for “condemno”? We see no mention of “ velites”’ among the 
military terms. It might have been as well to explain that in 
the Imperial time “cohortes” means “auxiliaries.” We miss 
« diploma » in the “ Various Technical Terms” (a special 
division might have been given to “Travel”), “ Versura” 
practically means “ compound interest.” The somewhat puzzling 
division of the Roman day into hours of varying length might 
have been explained.——An Indez to a Selection of Greek Passages. 
Compiled for the Use of Students of Composition in Greek Iambics 
by E. F. M. Benecke. (Blackwell, Oxford.)——Greek Unseens in 
Prose and Verse, Junior Section. Selected by A. C. Liddell. 
(Blackie and Son.)——In French classics we have :—Michelet’s 
Louis XI. et Charles Le Téméraire. Edited by Arthur R. Ropes. 
(Cambridge University Press..——La Siége de Paris. Par 
Francisque Sarey. Edited by F. B. Kirkman. (Blackie and 
Son.) ——We have also received :—A Historical Grammar of the 
French Language. From the French of Auguste Brachet. Re- 
written and enlarged by Paget Toynbee. (Clarendon Press.) 
——French and English Idioms and Proverbs. Vol. I. By 
Alphonse Mariette. (Hachette.)-——Eaercises for the Study of 
French. By E. E. Brandon and H. E. Duriaux. (Macmillan and 
Co.) ——The Preceptor’s French Reader. By Ernest Weekley. 
(W. B. Clive.) —-First German Ezercises. By H. W. Eve and 
F, de Baudois. (D. Nutt.) 


made sm 





Booxs Recrtvep.—In the series of “The Modern Reader’s 

Bible,” edited by Richard G. Moulton, M.A, (Macmillan and Co.), 
Genesis, The Exodus, Judges, Ruth, Esther, and Tobit.——Fénelon 
on Pulpit Eloquence. With Introductory Essay by the late S. J. 
Eales, M.A. (T. Baker.) ——Socialism and Catholicism. Trans- 
lated from the Italian of Count Edward Soderini by Richard 
Jenery-Shee. (Longmans and Co.)——Leibnits’s New Essays 
Concerning Human Understanding. Translated by Alfred Gideon 
Langley. (Macmillan and Co.)—The Perfect Whole: an Essay on 
the Conduct and Meaning of Life. By Horatio W. Dresser. (Gay 
and Bird..——The Power of Silence. Same author and pub- 
lishers.——The Doctrines of Thomas Carlyle. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—Selected and Arranged Passages from his Works.”——An 
abridgment, edited and translated into modern French, of sundry 
chroniclers from Suger to Froissart, by Madame Guizot, is pub- 
lished under the title of St. Louis et les Croisades, les Premiers 
Valois (Hachette).——-From the same publishers, Thédtre Choisi 
de Corneille, par L. Petit de Julleville; Thédtre Choisi de Racine, 
par G. Lawson; Thédtre Choisi de Moliére, par Ernest Thirion ; 
Diderot, Extraits, avec Introduction, &c., par Joseph Texte. 
Curiosities of the Key-board and the Staff. By Alfred Rhodes 
(Augener and Co.)——Practical Electricity. By W. E. Ayton, 
F.RS. Vol. I.: “Current, Pressure, Resistance, Energy, Power, 
and Cells.” (Cassell and Co.)——The Metric System. By W. H. 
Wagstaff. (Whittaker and Co.) ——The X Ray: its Value in Surgery. 
By W. J. Morton, M.D., in collaboration with Edwin W. Hammer. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——Auto-Cars. By D. Farman. 
Translated from the French by Lucien Servaillier. (Whittaker 
and Co.)——A Bibliography of Guns and Shooting. By Wirt 
Gerrare. (Roxburghe Press.)——Worms, Rotifers, and Polyzoa— 
“Flatworms and Polyzoa,” by F. W. Gamble, M.A.; “ Nemertines,” 
by Miss L. Sheldon; “Threadworms and Sagitta,” by A. E. 
Shipley; “ Rotifers,” by Marcus Hartog; “Polyzoa,” by S. F. 
Harmer. (Macmillan and Co.)—— Roman Fever: Results of 
an Inquiry into the Malarial Fevers of the Roman Campagna. By 
W. North, M.A. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——A Tezt- 
book on Nursing. With Introduction by Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
M.D. (E. Arnold.) 


Magazines AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for January:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of 
Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Harper’s 
Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Antiquary, the Geographical 
Journal, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Quiver, the Girl’s 
Own Paper, the Metaphysical Magazine, the Expositor, the Boy’s 
Own Paper, Knowledge, English IUustrated Magazine, Good Words, 
the Humanitarian, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Maga- 
tine, Temple Bar, the Gentleman's Magazine, London Society, the 





Windsor Magazine, the Expository Times, Belgravia, Chambers’s 
Journal, To-Morrow, the Sunday Magazine, the Forum, Travel, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, the Argosy, the Leisure Hour, the Art 
Amateur, the Parents: Review, the Bookman, the Atlanti¢ Monthly, 
the Strand Musical Magasine, the History of Mankind, the Indian 
Magazine and Review, the Author, the Strand Magazine, the 
Osborne, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, the 
Compleat Angler, Parts 10 and 11, the Architectural Review, the 
Magazine of Art, Sunday Hours, Cassell’s Magazine, the Lady’s Realm, 
Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, England's History, the 
Railway World, the Billiard Review, the Photogram, the Essex 
Review, the Churchman, Mothers in Council, the Progressive Review, 
the North American Review, the Clongownian, Music, the English- 
woman, the Journal of Practical Metaphysics, the Navy and Army 
Illustrated, the Way of the Cross, the Law Quarterly Review, 
Political Science Quarterly, and Proceedings of the Society’ for 
Psychical Research. 








(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 








Li PARTNERSHIP or SUCCESSION DESIRED by 

SOLICITOR who has been practising in London for the last five years. 
dbare required, £600 per annum or upwards.—Address, ‘‘ SOLICITOR,” care of 
Pablisher of the Spectator, 
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skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exact 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done whic 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 

BROWNING’S SYSTEM 

OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
18 ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of The British Optical Association, 
&c.; Author of “Our Eyes” (now in its 17th 
Edition, price 1s,), may be consulted personally 
free of charge, at 63 STRAND, Lonnon, W.O. 
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Orump (A.), Wide Asunder as the Poles, cr 8vo (Longmans) 6/0 
Curtis (W.), A Short History & Description of the Town of Alton (Simpkin) 6/0 
Edmonds (H.) & Another, Elementary Botany for South Africa (Longmans) 4/6 
Emerson (P. H.), Cadba, the Guerilla Chief, cr 8vo ........... seeecessesseeaes (Nutt) 6,0 
Frere (W. H.), The Marian Reaction in its Relation to the English Clergy, ~ 

12mo. §.P.C.K.) 3/ 

Houston (D. F.), A Critical Study of Nullification inS. Carolina (Longmans) 60 
Lang (A.), Pickle, the Spy, 8vo (Longmans) 18 
Larchey (L.), The Narrative of Captain Coignet, or 8v0..,........00...(Chatto) 3/6 
Liddon (H. P.), Sermons Preached on Special Occasions, (Longmans) 5/0 
Mortimer (A. G.), Catholic Faith and Practice, cr 8vo .(Longmans) 7/6 
Peel (Sir R.), A Bit of a Fool, cr 8vo ... (Downey) 60 


Poems and other Verses, by “‘H. A. R. Y.,” cr 8vo.... cat -...(Unwin) ! 
Sacramentarium Leonianum, edited by C, L. Feltoe, 8v amb. Univ. Press) 12/6 
Seholey, Electric Tramways and Railways Py woe 4 Explained (Alabaster) 2/0 
Seyfferth (A.), The Sheep: its External and Internal Organisation (Philip) 2/ 

Sizer (K. T.), Alys of Lutterworth, cr 8vo ..(O. H. Kelly) 2/0 
Smith (E. B.), My Village, cr 860 ....0+...--+00 ie d & Downey) 
Smith (F.), A Chest of Viols and other Verses, 12mo . (Simpkin) 3/6 
Soldene (E.), My Theatrical and Musical Recollecticns, ..(Downey) 106 



















Swinstead (J. H.), A Parish on Wheels, cr 8V0..........00000 (Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
Thompson (N. G.) and Another, Hand-in-Hand Figure &katiug (Longmans) 6/0 
Tirard (N.), Diphtheria and Antitoxin, SVO ......00se.eereeees seeeeee(LOngmans) 7/6 
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DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now beir the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation 


E. DENT and CoO., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


ST. RAPHAEL A BLOOD-MAKING WINE. 


TRADE-MARK. 





—Best known 


TANNIN and largely prescribed in all cases of 

‘:, debility, scrofula, anemia, phthisis, con- 

ST. RAPHAEL valescence. — BLOOD-MAKING WINE. 

WINE Most valuable for growing girls, children, 

..  Jadies nursing, old people, and brain exhaus- 

ST, RAPHAEL tion. 4 NATURAL TONIC, not to be 

TANNIN confounded with preparations so much 

advertised for nervous diseases, or soothing 

rg in cases of insomnia, hunger, &c. Of an 

ST. RAPHAEL EXQUISITE TASTE, invaluable as a tonic, 
WINE efficacious, and pleasant. 





E. GALLAIS, Sole Agent, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBRE 

CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14, Resident Masters, Governess 

Stands hich, faces south, overlooks sea. Sheltered playground, private field tor 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT 4. 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive terms, £66 6s. per annum. Special Classes for 
Army and Navy Examinations. Entrance Scholarships and Leaving Exhibiti 
PREPARATORY HOUSE for Boys from eight to thirteen, under the charge 
of Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
Felsted, Essex. 








ROMSGROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 26th, 
For ternis, &c,, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


SCHOOL, 











ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F 
RICHARDS, M.A.,,(Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Fina} 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or {or 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 





HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX, 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will be VACANT, and 
NEW PREPARATOKY DEPARTMENT OPEN for BOYS 
between 8 and 12, in JANUARY. 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master, 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive feex, 80 or 1 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are tanzht in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher, Fees. 60 guineas a year, 

—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours),— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 19th, 1897, 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH — 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders, 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong statf; small classes, 





Boys very successful in the London Maxtriculation Examination. Climate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 
HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ror aziris, 


ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St, 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Kev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JANUARY, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUK 

QUEEN’S SOHOLARSHIPS.—For details, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.— Classical, Modern, and 

Engineering sider, Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholarships 
have been gained.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER.—NEXT ‘tERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 2lst. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Kmployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897, The Seeretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 





i OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, Jaruary 2lst.—Reference kindly alloweé 
to Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston; Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, The Palace, 
Ripon; Professor Carey Foster, 18 Daleham Gardens, N.W.; and others,—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miss HELEN KE. BAYNES. 





ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM SW. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St John’s College, Cambridge. 
A comfortable home in a very healthy locality; thorough grounding in 
Classics and Mathematics. 





T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL ror THE DavcuTeERs oF 
GENTLYEMEN.—Visitor: The Lorp BisHor oF CuIcHEstER. Provost: 
The Rev. Canon Lowk, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Head-Mistress: Miss 
MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, lst Class. Terms from Fifty Guineas. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, private (I.censed) 
chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, playing-field.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady- 
Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. Pupils prepared for Groups B and H 
“ Higher Loca',’’ JUNE, 1897, Examination. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for ROYS between the ages of six ard fourteen. Many 
Scholarships r°centiy gaived at the Public schools. The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particuiars trom the Misses 
FRANKLIN. 





WHERE TO LIVE. 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD.., 
York Street Chambers, Rryansten Square, W.—A FEW SETS of UN- 
FURNISHED ROOMS VACANT, Rents from £3 a month. General Dining 
Room,—Apply to the MANAGER. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of thee ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particular-, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
kind), London, 
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Established 167 pH, the PRINCESS CRISTIAN. j 
‘on-class education for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN as resident or 
bap ils, Preparation for University and Art Examinations. — 
day puFng Department for Kindergarten students in preparation for Froebel 
Re Examinaeic aly cpened for pupils attending the College, conducted by 
“4 formerly French Mistress). Entirely French surroundings. 
Mile, Glatz (Orr will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, January 20th. 
LENT MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 





NEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL—A PRIVATE 
B BOARDING-SOHOOL Ly oe eg ag ee ys agg od 
i i jegacy. TinCl) le ice- 
by the University of Or AM WALSH, Newnham ‘College and Cambridge 


Friselpe ta Boarders also received by Miss Howell and by Miss Sumner. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
OARLISLE.—Rev,. J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.) 

near QARKcal Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 

oe erat PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
HAV? an tennis-court, playing fields, &c. Careful attention to athletics. 





Large modern house, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 


f £50, one of £40, Examination begins July 14th.—For 
Se te ely to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 








Rerat AGRICULTURAL COLLE@4@E, 
CIRENCESTER. 
PR ear oy by Royal am, 1845. _ i teetien in 
culture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Managemen’ d-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
. ComMITTEE OF MaNaAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Harl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, M, H.N. Story-Maskelyne, — F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, ay M.P., 
eee L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 
‘or Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. , ashes y 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1897. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough Practical and Scientific Training. Preparation for Colonies in 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.S.E.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply to the PRINOIPAL. 


AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BOYER-BROWN’S HOME SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Terms about 100 guineas to 150 guineas, 


OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS from 7 years of age. Situated on Kast Oliff. 200 yards from the 

Sea. Large dormitories with cubicles, playground, boys’ gardens, large field for 

games; carpentering and gymnastics. Special terms for Sons of Olergymen,— 
For prospectus, apply J. G. JOHNSTON, M.A., Saugeen School, Manor 











EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR WOMEN), 
‘for PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in TEACHING 
MENT for in f 
a (recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 
Head of the Department—Miss VIVIAN THOMAS, B,A. 
Miss HANNAH RUBERTSON, B.A. 
The SESSION 1897 BEGINS on JANUARY 18th. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and of Oambridge held annually 
in December.—Full particulars on application to Miss VIVIAN THOMAS at the 
Uollege. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR WOMEN), 
B YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal— Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
SESSION 1896.97. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 14th. 

Courses in preparation for all the Examinations in the Faculties of Arts and 
3cience held by the University of London, Special Course of Scientific Instruc- 
tion in Hygiene and Public Health. : 

Lectures in all branches of Higher Education. Six Laboratories open to 
Students for practical work. Art School open from 10 to 4, Students can 
reside in the College. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


DGBASTON SCHOOL HOUSE for GIRLS, Limited, 
THoRNE Hitt, Avaustus Roap, EpGBasTon, 
in connection with 
EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
The house stands high and is pleasantly situated. Perfect sanitary arrange- 








ments, 
Electric Light, Large Garden, Tennis, Hockey and Cricket. 
Directors:—Mr. Fred Ryland, J.P., Mr. H. C. Field, J.P., Mr. C. A, Harrison, 
Miss Japp, B.A., Head-Mistress of Edgbaston High School for Girls, 
House-Mistress, Miss Wells. 
Assistant House-Mistress, Miss Jowitt (Camb. Hist. Tripos). 
For prospectus and list of referees, apply to Miss WELLS at the School House, 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 
—Escort from London, January 12th, 1897, 


UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, SE.— 

- ADVANCED MODERN EDUOATION for GIRLS,—Principal and Head. 

Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 

J, W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 

Pradean, Mons, Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &c. Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 











LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





. President: LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-President: The Ven. ARCHDEAOCON of MANCHESTER, 
Head Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 25th. 
Application for admission may be madeto the SECRETARY, at the School; 
or to the Hon, Secretary, H. CO, BARSTOW, Esq., 2 Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Boarding-House: Miss PROCTER, 2 Cecil Road, Olifton, Bristol. 


FetqgtTtE LLEG E, 





Cc 
EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 2lst. 
Applications for Prospectuses, &c., to be addressed to Mr. JACKSON. 


ISS DREWRY’S CLASS for the CRITICAL STUDY 

of GREAT WORKS of ENGLISH LITERATURE will RESUME its 

MEETINGS in JANUARY, 1897. Miss Drewry will give Six Readings in English 

Literature during the coming term.—Particulars on application, 143 King 
Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, London, N.W. 


LADY DOCTOR RECOMMENDS a First-Class 

A. SCHOOL for GIRLS, affording every advantage for Languages, Music, 

Painting, &c., together with a happy home in one of the healthiest and prettiest 

Parts o — particulars will gladly be given by Mrs. B., Silverton, 
urnemouth, 


—~ +. %. BO 3. fe 2 














N @. 





iterary, Confidential, 


Lite Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd. Separate House for Boys under 
hirteen. Classical, Modern, and Science Sides.x—Apply, Rev. T. 0, FRY, D.D. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 
a 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Heade 
aster. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master : 

Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late Classical Lecturer at Trinity College, 

Oxford, and House-Master at Marlborough Oollege.—Fifty Foundation Scholar- 

ships in the School and Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pasa 

direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 27th. 
—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for Boys under thirteen, 





UNSTANTON, NORFOLK.—ST. EDMUND’S 
SCHOOL. Founded in 1870. BOYS PREPARED for the PUBLIO 
SCHOOLS and the NAVY. Head-Masters: T. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, 
B.A., Oxon.; Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A.,Oxon. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
2 eae 22nd, For prospectus and honour-list write to Mr. MORGAN. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B.A. 
The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 
Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and 
Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six guineasaterm. Prospectuses, &., can 
obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENOES JANUARY 19th, 
1897. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


RIFYSGOL CYMRU.—UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP ror TEACHERS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in June, 1897, the University Oourt will 
proceed to the election of a Gilchrist Travelling Student. 

The Studentship is of the gross value of £80 and is open to Graduates of the 
University and to former Students of its Constituent Colleges being Graduates 
of Universities in the United Kingdom who have been engaged for two years in 
Teaching in Public Secondary or Elementary Schools and at the time of election 
hold appointments in Public Schools in Wales. é 

The condition of holding the Studentship is the investigation during not less 
than three months of an educational problem proposed or approved by the 
University, and the candidate will be elected who in the judgment of the 
University is most highly qualified by academic attainments and professional 
standing to carry out the purpose of the endowment. 

Further particulars and a list of problems proposed by the Legere | may be 
obtained on application to IVOR JAMES, 

Town Hall Chambers, Newport, Mon., Registrar. 

December 28th, 1896, 


ARLING ENDOWED SCHOOL, STROUD.— 
Splendid Buildings, Fine Chemical Laboratory, Gymnasium, Fives-Courts, 
Sanatorium, and Workshops. Strong Staff of University Men. Commercial 
Side. Large Olass for London Matriculation. Preparation for Scholarships at 
Universities, Inter. Sci. (B.Sc.), Prel. Sci. (M.B.)—For Prospectus, &., apply 
W. L. GREENSTREET, M.A. School REOPKNS JANUARY 20th. 

















FRENCH LICENTIATE of LETTERS (M.A.) 

DESIRES SITUATION in a SCHOOL or FAMILY, on mutual terms, 
Does not speak English. Good references.—L. BERTRAND, 1 Impasse 
Boussard, Le Havre, Seine Inférieure. 


ROWING CHILDREN and DISORDERS of 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By T. W. NUNN, F.B.O.8., Consultirg Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, &. 
Kroean PavL, ——_ TriByER AND CO, 
ice 2s, 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address Booxmsey, Lonpoy. Code: Umicopr. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON MEMORIAL. 


In response to a general and widespread expression of opinion that the 
memory of Archbishop Benson should be perpetuated by some definite Memorial, 
it has been decided that such Memorial shall consist primarily of a Monument 
in Canterbury Cathedral, and that the further efforts of thoze interested be 
directed towards the completion of some portion of Truro Cathedral. 

The places selected for these personal memorials are those with which his life 
and work were most closely connected. Subscriptions are, therefore, asked to 
tarry out these works, No decision as to the exact form of the Memorials can 
ve arrived at until the Committee are able to form some estimate of the amount 
which will be at their disposal. 

It would have been possible,a has been proposed in similar cases, to have 
asked for some charitable or ecclesiastical foundation to be initiated or extended 
in wemory of the Archbishop, but his work was so varied and extensive through- 
out the whole Anglican communion that anything of that kind would appear 


inadequate, 
Presipent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS < H.R.H. THE DUKK OF YORK. 
\H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Fund may be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, Arch- 
bishop Benson Memorial, Church House, Dean’s Yard, S.W.; or to the Bankers 
of the Fand, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 43 Charing Cross, S.W.; the 
London and County Banking Company (Limited), Lombard Street, E.C., and all 
Krauches; Messrs. Hammond and Co., Oanterbury ; and Messrs. Bolitho, Williams, 
Foster, and Co., Miner’s Bank, Truro. 

EDWIN FRESHFIELD, Esq., LL.D., 
FRED, A. WHITE, Esq, } Hon. Treasurers, 


LEONARD J. WHITE-THOMSON 
SYDNEY W. FLAMANK, = } Hon. Secs. 














DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
kh. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES—10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each. 
Not until you write with the ‘SWAN ” will you reslise its inestimable 
value. The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable per, 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CuEapsinE, E.C., 95a Recent STREET, W., and 21 Hien St., KENsrnaTon, W. 
Also 3 KxcnanGe St., MANCHESTER. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


LORD ROBERTS'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 





The FOURTH EDITION of 


FORTY-ONE YEARS /[N INDIA. 


BY 


FIELD-MARSHAL 


LORD ROBERTS 
OF KANDAHAR, 


V.C., G.C.B., 
Is now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


zu 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 36s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








“A very excellent story.......Le Selve’ is one of th 
strongest stories Ouida has written for many a long day.” 


—Part Maru Gazerre, 


OUIDA’S 
NEW 


NOVEL— tial and the superfluous that 


LE SELVE. distinguishes the artist from 


the mere maker of books.” 


“* Te Selve’ is admirably 
written, with the true dis 


crimination between the essen 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
—Mornine Post. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS ... co sce cco cee one one £&9,087,182. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, Be: 
IFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or additions 
to sum assured, 
Policy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure as to 
participate in 
NINE-TENTHS of the PROFITS of their class. 
EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 
Heap OFFicEs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 








ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


INVESTED FUNDS ws = oe ov one «= £25,000,000 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartbcrn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


MAGINARY SYMPOSIUM. —On 
HUMAN PROGRESS, and other Papers. By 
E. 5S. NEEDHAM, 23. 6d., crown 8vo, 158 pp. 

“ Shows up well the weak points of Agnosticism.’’ 
—Standard. “Bright, clever and fascinating.”— 
Evangelicat Magazine. 

From all Booksellers or the Publisher, 
H. R. ALLENSON, 30 Paternoster Row, London, B.0, 





Prof. A. Loisette’s 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


188 





Catalogues post-free, 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 


The last, most Complete, and Perfect Edition. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
MIND-WANDERING CURED. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 

Handsomely bound, with Portrait and Autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s, 6d. English, Prospectus, 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional, 
and Business Men all over the world, FREER. Ad- 
dress, A, LOISKTTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 
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mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
. : RBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Batol by emg II. NOW READY. 
THOR 


NTON’S SPORTING TOUR IN THE 
NORTH. By Colonel T. THORNTON, PI Longe ee ont caer bee 
NORTH. : . and other Iilustra- 
Illustrations by gravee Semorsmg tie 152. Also a. limited Large-Paper 


tions. Large ~_ 
Kdition, £2 2% 2 VOL. I. NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF A FOX, and THE DIARY OF 


Taomas Smitu, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley 
4 BOSTON AT Original Illustrations by the Author, and 6 Coloured 
Hounds. G. H. Jalland. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s, Also a limited 
Plates by G. 4 p, with Piates on Japanese vellum, £2 2s, net. 


WORLD. PaPNo bunting men should be without this book in their iibraries,” 


FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES of INDIA 


By Lieat,-Col. POLLOK, Author of “Sport in Burmah.” Illustrated by A.C. 


Corbould, Demy 8v0, 16s. ops : 9 

7 PH,—‘‘ Anexciting and delightful book of sport. Oertainly 
ee pooks of the kind ever published, both in material and 
troatment: RE POST.—“The best book on big game that has beon published 
this season.” 


IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS: a 


f Sport and Travel. By S. J. Stone, late Deputy Inspector-General 
peg mete With 16 Full-page Lilustrations by Ouaries Whymper. 
, 163. . 
DAILY MERONICLE.—" Of all the works on Indian sport which come in 
one year with another this is the handsomest, and one of the most thoroughly 


interesting.” 


A TREASURY of MINOR BRITISH POETRY 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by J. Cuurton Coxtins, M.A. Hand- 


omely bound, crown 8v0, 78. 6d. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The idea is an admirable one and it has 
een admirably carried out. The book is a valuable contribution to poetical 


literature.” 








STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir Autrrep Miner, 


K.C.B. Popular Edition, with an Additional Prefatory Chapter on Egypt 
x isok, Lerge crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 7s. 6d, . 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Cuartzs A. Youne, 
Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Author of “The Sun,” &. In 1 vol., 550 pp., 
with 250 Illustrations, and Supplemented with the necessary Tables, royal 
8vo, half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTER OF SHAKE- 


SPEARE, By Henry N. Hupson, LL.D., Kditor of ‘The Harvard Shake- 
speare,” &c. 969 pp., in 2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


VOL. 111, OF THE HARVARD ORIENTAL SERIES. 


BUDDHISM {N TRANSLATIONS. By Henry Crarxz 


Warren, Over 500 pp., 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


SOME FAIR HIBERNIANS: being an 


Account of some Notable Irish Women. By Frances A. Grrarp, Author 
of “ Angelica Kauffmann,” ‘‘Some Celebrated Beauties of the Last Cen- 
tary,” &c. With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, some of the former 
being now reproduced for the first time. Contents; Mrs, Jordan—Lady Anne 
and Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick—Sarah Curran—Anne, Countess of Charle- 
mont—Mary, Countess of Leitrim—Mrs. Chenevix Trench—Lola Montez, and 
many others, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 21s. 

“In Miss Gerard’s bright aud lively style. The numerous portraits are well 

chosen and charmingly reproduced,”—Times, 


THE DEVIL IN BRITAIN AND AMERICA: 


a Succinct Account of Demonology in England and America. With 47 Illus- 
trations reproduced from Old Drawings, many of them very curious. By 
Joun Asuton, Author of ** Social England under the Regency,” &. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, [Now ready. 
“‘Contains many interesting accounts of the devil’s appearance in this country, 
and ends up with a learned excursus on witchcraft.” —Daily News. 
“A highly interesting collection of witch trials and stories of possession from 
the sixteenth century downwards,”—Athenzum. 


THREE BOYS IN THE WILD NORTH 


LAND, By the Rev. Eaertow R. Youna, Author of “By Canoe and Dog 
frain.” With 22 Full-page and 6 smaller Illustrations from Drawings by 
J.E. Laughlin, and from Photographs. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, fuil 
gilt, bevelied boards, 5s. 
_ Mr. Egerton R. Young's long residence and travels among the Red Indians 
in Canada and the North-West are already known to thousands in this country 
and America, 
“A splendid story of Indians, hunting, and wild life, told with skill and 
accuracy. "—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A capital story of sport, charmingly illustrated.’—Scotsman, 
P The best book of adventure for boys published this season, There is no 
igging of interest from beginning to end.”—Christian Million, 


MY VILLAGE. By E. Boyd Smith. With 


nearly 150 Illustrations by tne Author. 1 voi wt 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 








MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


STAINED GLASS AS AN ART 


By HENRY HOLIDAY. 


With a Coloured Reproduction of the Drawing for “Tho 
Creation,” 20 Collotypes, and many Illustrations in 
the text from Designs by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, W. B. Richmond, and the Author. 


Contents.—I. Material and Technique.—II. Artistic Possibilities inheront in 
Stained Glass from the point of view of Technique.—III. The Artistic 
Possibilities in Stained Glass considered in relation to the Situation and Pur- 
pose of the Work; Design; Light and Shade; Style, Architectural and 
Yipee 3 The Influence of Limitations of Form and Space on Decorative 

rt. 








NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 


PALLADIA. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“It is even better than ‘Tie Brown Ambassador,’ 
good as that delightfully humorous book was in its way ; and higher praise than 
this it is unnecessary to bestow.” 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
BELINDA. By Maria Epcewortu. With an Intro- 


duction by AywE THackeRay RitcHix. Illustrated by Curis HamMonp. 
Cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. “ Peacock” Edition. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 





With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON IN IRELAND. A Record of 
his Irish Sermons and Addresses, 1896. Edited by J. H, Bernarp, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ No words of mine could appreciate or do justice 
to the stately language and lofty thoughts of the late Primate; they will appeal 
to every Churchman.” 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH 
THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. By Anprew Dickson Wuits, LL.D. 
(Yale), L.H.D. (Columbia), Ph.D. (Jena). 

TIMES.—“ Certainly one of the most comprehensive and, in our judgment, 

one of the most valuable historical works that have appeared for many years.” 





THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE.—New Volumes. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Ricwarp G, Mou.ron, M.A 
(Camb.) Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 

GENESIS—EXODUS—JUDGES—KINGS— 
BIBLICAL IDYLS: containing Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Esther, Tobit. 

TIMES.—“ The rearrangement adopted will undoubtedly assist an intelligent 

study of sacred literature.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE YOKE OF EMPIRE. Sketches of the 


Queen’s Prime Ministers. By RearnaLp B. Brett. With Photogravure 
Portraits of Her Majesty the Queen, the Prince Consort, Peel, Melbourne, 
Palmerston, Disraeli, and Gladstone. 
PUNCH.—“ Mr. Brett deals with an interesting subject in a bright, occasion- 
ally a picturesque, manner..,...The volume is enriched by half-a-dozen portraits, 
of themselves worth more thanits price. Thatof Mr. Gladstone is, my Baronite 
says, the very best presented of him during the last ten years.” 





Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


FOUR CHILDREN IN PROSE AND VERSE. By 
W. Treco Wess, Author of “Indian Lyrics,” “Select Epigrams from 
Martial for English Readers.” 

TIMES.—“To Anglo-Indians Mr. Webb’s small volume should especially 

appeal, since all the little people who are written about with so pretty a fancy 

were born in India......Mz. Webb’s verse is neat and tuneful.” 








MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To whick are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 





top, 6s, 

A vivid, sympathetic picture of French peasant life. Mr. Smith spent many 
years in the village he calls Valombre, He describes most charmingly with pen | 
and pencil the fétes, occupations, and daily incidents, the varied round of comedy | 
and tragedy tuat makes up the peasants’ calendar. | 


WARD & DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICL#.—“‘It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and taithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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: THE Monthly, ee eens 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FOR JANUARY 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, 


AND il 
CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY— 


THE RIGHT HON. LEONARD COURTNEY, M.P. 
“THE RECENT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION.” 
THE REV. DR. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
“THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP.” 
LADY PRIESTLEY. 
“NURSES A LA MODE.” 
PROFESSOR ST. GEORGE MIVART. 
“THE BURIAL SERVICE.” 
MRS. S. A. BARNETT. 
“THE VERDICT ON THE BARRACK SCHOOLS.” 

















“THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR.” 
THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 
“§ NOTE ON THE ETHICS OF LITERARY FORGERY.” 
THE COUNT DE CALONNE. 


«THE DAME DE CHATEAUBRIANT, 
J. E. REDMOND, M.P. 


“IRELAND AND THE NEXT SESSION.” 
THOMAS SHAW, Q.C., M.P. 

“THE EDUCATIONAL PEACE OF SCOTLAND.” 
FRANCIS EDWARD CROW (British Vice-Consul at Teheran). 

“ ENGLISH ENTERPRISE IN PERSIA.” 
H. J. PALMER (Editor of “The Yorkshire Post”). 
“THE MARCH OF THE ADVERTISER.” 
G. BARNETT SMITH. 

“NAPOLEON ON HIMSELF.” 
MAJOR CHARLES A. COURT. 

“FRENCH NAVAL POLICY IN PEACE AND WAR.” 
M. H. SPIELMANN. 
“MR. G. F. WATTS, R.A.: HIS ART AND HIS MISSION.” 



































London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited. 


“PUNCH” VOLUMES, 


The New Volumes of “PUNCH” are now ready. 
The HALF-YEARLY VOLUME, containing the Numbers 


from JULY to DECEMBER, 1896, bound in maroon cloth, gilt edges, price §s. 61. 


The YEARLY VOLUME, containing the Numbers from 


JANUARY to DECEMBER, 1896, bound in blue cloth, gilt edges, price 17s, 


The DOUBLE-YEARLY VOLUME, containing the Numbers 


from JANUARY, 1895, to DECEMBER, 1896, strongly bound in half-leather, gilt edges, price 21s. 


a’ A the volumes of “PUNCH” in exther of the above 
styles can be had separately. They can also be had com- 
plete in sets at special prices. 











“PUNCH” OFFICE, 85 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





IRK BECK 


astauionty ise ~ ’ *-| ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, CRAVELLING, Ph ap in aba stata 


sliowod on DECOSITS, repayable on demund. | EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN’S 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, ACCIDENTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn INSURED AGAINST BY TES 


below £100. Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 


STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold, EsTABLISHED 1849, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. | Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 


lars, post-free. 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. A. VIAN, Secretary, 





Contents ror JANUARY, 
Tue PoriticaL New Year. By E. J. Dillon, 
ARMENIA AND THE FoRwagD Movement, By G, 

KE. Russell. Wy, 
Tae Para Butt. By Sydney F. Smith, 8.J, 
RELIGION AND ART. By W. Holman Hunt, 

Tue COMMERCIAL EXPANSION OF Jaran, 3 z 

Tennant. 7 
KErxics aND LITERATURE. By Julia Wedgwood 
Recent Discoverirs 1x BaBriomm, By 4. z 

Sayce. 

Tue SOLDIER AND HIS MASTERS. 
Owarity ORGANISATION: A REPLY. By H, andj p 

Bosanquet, . 
Errturea. By W.L. Alden. 

Bacteria AND Butter, By G. Clarke Nuttall, 

Tue Syrian MassackEs: A PARALLEL ann 4 Cos. 
TRAST. By Wiliiam Wright. D.D, 

Money anD INVESTMENTS. 


London: Issister and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE HUMANITARIAN 


Edited by Vicrorra WoODHULL Martiy, 
JANUARY. 
Henrik Issen (with Portrait). R. H. Sherard, 
Tue FisH-Housk WOMEN OF GREAT GaRimepr, Alige 
Ravenhill, H R : 2 
THE Question OF HosPiTaL REFORM. h Pi 
Dunn, F.R.C.S, —— 
MareiaGE anp Divorce. M. FE. Browne, 
Amonest THE UnwanTeED. OC. King. 
CuiLp Insurance. F. G. Gardiner. 
Tue Moral Erect of PaNntToMIMEs. Rey, Dr 
Hardern. P 
Tue GaRpeN oF Eros, An Allegory. Gerda Gruss, 
Menta CrariFication. Mrs, Helen Wilmans, 
InsEn’s “ LitrLe Eyour.” 
Anp OTHER ARTICLES OF INTEREST. 
SIxPENcr. * 


London: Hutcuinson and Co., Paternoster Roy, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dona 


Bo 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 64, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE, 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, %, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
n WT. 1 a 


8 i g 
INER CLARETS, of d vintage, 
F and old in bottle, at 4., We DOe, By 
ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present whoiesale price in Bordeaur, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0,, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 




















THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 


EPPS'’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
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MR. S. R. CROCKETT’S 
NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
“LOCHINVAR,” 
Will be published exclusively as a Serial in 
THE 


CHRISTIAN WORLD, 


Commencing in the issue of THIS WEEK, 


January 7th, 1897, 





a romance of love ond, meseaad oaninee y Sion 
ies, It reproduces vividly the free romantic life of camps an 
and the Low 0 corel ms seafaring. It is compact of adventures in turbu- 
eres d by lonely seas. Fights on waste dunes mingle with the gallant 
elf . rifices of loving women. The search for the heroine finds a parallel in 
. — the unfortunate Lady Grange, who was sequestered for years on St. 
Kil is, far amid the Atlantic waves, The Galloway story, which Mr. Crockett 
fa used as the conclusion of his adventurous idyll of love and war, is founded 
~~~ legend which Sir Walter Scott also used in his brief ballad; but the 
whole of Mr. Orockett’s Story—plot, incident, and character—is now to be told 
for the first time in the pages of THE CHRISTIAN WORLD, 
ur is exact and striking, For the purposes of this Story Mr. 
Pha depewy ak journeys to Holland, and explored thoroughly the wild dunes 
on the verges of the North Sea, where so much of the interest centres. The caves 
and islands, the heather hills and dashing streams of his native Scotland form a 
striking and appropriate background to such a varied and picturesque romance 


Mr. Crockett has not yet written. 


“ LOCHINVAR ” is 





THE CHRISTIAN WORLD is published every THURSDAY 
MORNING, with the London Daily Newspapers, and 
may be had of all Newsagents, 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


#,* If sent by post, the subscription to Taz Curistran Worip 
is: Within the United Kingdom, 6s. 6d. a year, or ls. 8d. a 
quarter ; abroad, 8s. 8d. a year, or 2s. 2d. a quarter. 





JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
g P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD ule Adieu 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.0, 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

LF The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
State Wants, Patronised by the Nobility—KDWARD BAKER’S GREAT! 
py oe 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 


SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.””—Standard, 
“Avery interesting series,”’—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

youu oun CIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
NG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
— from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SEORETAKY, 
fea fice, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
nations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 


sport. 
place among‘ Minor Books.’...... There are few books we read in our youth for 
which we cherish a more lively affection than ‘ 
and are glad to see this new edition of 
well deserves the long life deserved popularity has assured it.”—Land and Water, 


MR. MURRAY'’S LIST. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS 
OF EDWARD GIBBON. 


Including Six Autobiographies, Correspondence, &¢. 
Printed Verbatim from MSS. in the Possession of the 
Earl of Sheffield. 
With a Preface by the EARL OF SHEFFIELD. 
3 vols. 8v0, 36s. 
Vol. I.—THE SIX AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. Edited by Jonn Murray. 12s. 


Vols, II, and III.—GIBBON’S PRIVATE LETTERS TO HIS FATHER, HIS 
STEPMOTHER, LORD SHEFFIELD, AND OTHERS, 
FROM 1753 TO 1794, Edited, with Notes, &., by Row- 
LAND E, PRoTHERo. 24s. 





A NEW POEM BY AN ANONYMOUS WRITER. 


THE WATCH SONG OF 
HEABANE THE WITNESS. 


A Poem. 


Based on the Traditions of the Early History of the World 
as Displayed in Both Testaments. 
By which it would appear that certain Watchmen or Witnesses have borne testi- 
mony in the past to the acts and judgments of God towards men, and that 
they still continue to witness on earth. 


Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Next week. 





With Portrait, fcap. 4to, 103, 6d. 


LORD BOWEN: a Biographical Sketch. 


With Selections from his Unpublished Poems, By Sir Henry STEwarT 
Connincuam, K.C.LE. 
This Memoir has already been printed and circulated privately among a few of 
Lord Bowen’s personal friends, and at the request of many of them it is now 
published in a slightly enlarged form. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


A Practical Explanation, By the Rev. CoarLes Gore, Canon of West- 
minster 

Contents.—The Sermon — The Beatitudes in General — The Beatitudes in 
Detail—The Deepening of the Law—The Christian Motive—The Lord’s 
Prayer—Unworldliness—Christian Characteristics—Concluding Warnings, 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EILEEN’S JOURNEY: 2a Fairy Tale 


for Children and Young Readers. By Ernest ARTHUR JELF. 

“We cannot imagine a more welcome gift to an intelligent child of oe An 
between ten and sixteen (and we would not exclude many much older children 
from a pleasant charm) than Mr. Jelf’s feacy journey into the past centuries of 
history.”—Guardian, 

“It is a delightful panorama, and it is a happy way of instructing the young 
in the things and the people of the past.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





With Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OUR SEVEN HOMES: Autobiographical 


Reminiscences of the late Mrs, RuNDLE CHARLES, Author of “ ‘The Schénberg- 
Cotta Family.” 
“This volume of her reminiscences will be welcomed in thousands of house- 
holds. With all the grace, simplicity, and kindliness characteristic of its 
authoress’s manner, the autobiography is perhaps as attractive as anything she 
has ever written.”—Daily News. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR 


JOHN DRUMMOND BAY, P.C., K.C.B., G.O.M.G., sometime Minister at the 
Court of Morocco. Based on his Journals and Correspondence. With a 
Preface by General Sir Francis pk WinToy, K.C.M.G, 
“ A book worthy of its theme. Not only does it set forth the facts of his life, 
and reveal his strong and attractive character, but it also gives a clear insight 
into the affairs of the country in which he played so notable a part.”—Standard, 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR 
WORKS BY H. C. BARKLEY, 
Author of “‘ Between the Danube and the Black Sea,” 





MY BOYHOOD: a Story-Book for Boys. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


STUDIES IN THE ART OF RAT- 


CATCHING. A Manual for Schools. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
** A new and popular edition of a work which deals with an old and popular 
We are by no means sure that we do it justice in relegating it to a 


Boyhood,’ by the same author, 


it. olesome, fresh, and amusing, it 





8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No, 369, JANUARY 1897, will be published on January 14th, 

ConTENTS. 

1. Epwarp Grppon. 

2. Tue Lorp’s Dar. 

3. Tue Sayines or Epicorvs. 

4, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY REMINISCENCES. 

5. NORFOLK. 

6. COSMOPOLITANS IN THE HovusE or Commons, 

7. FATHERS OF LITERARY IMPRESSIONISM. 

8. Mopgerw RirLE-SHOOTING, 

9, ABRAHAM LincoLN’s Wak Poticy, 

10. EpucaTIONAL Fans. 

ll, THe PoLitTicaL TRANSFORMATION OF SCOTLAND, 





Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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JOHN LANE’S BOOKS 


IN BELLES LETTRES. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION. 


THE YEAR OF SHAME. By Wittiam War- 


son. With an Introduction by the BisHor of Herxrrorp. Feap. 8vo, 


2s. 6d. net. 


** Mr. Watson’s kindling poems, with their noble imagery and genuine emotion, 
remain, we think, one of the finest appeals to the conscience of a country that 
this generation has heard, Let us add that the Bishop of Hereford’s introduc- 
tion to the new edition seems to us entirely worthy of the occasion and the 


subject.”—Leader in the Westminster Gazette. 


“It is this very note of red-hot sincerity which gives the sonnets their chief 
value. 1 is when they are most savage that they are best......It is not too much 
to say that, in its way, it is to our perplexed and devious generation a prophetic 


ery.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE CHILDREN. By Atice Meynett. With 


a Title-page and Cover Design by Charles Robinson. Feap. 8vo, Second 


Edition, 3s, 6d, net. 


“The best book of prose that Mrs. Meynell has put forth—the best in point of 
style, the best in point of literary treatment...... Both as observation and as 
interpretation this volume is delightful. The ‘darling young’ have never before 


been written about with more understanding and appreciation.”—Globe. 





IN THE GARDEN OF PEACE, By Heten 


Miuman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). With 24 Illustrations by Edmund H. New. 


Crown 8vo, Second Edition, 5s. net. 


“* Of flowers and their countless charms there is much that is both truly and 
delicately observed : and of birds and their song, their ways and characteri-tics, 
there is F pee more recorded, not less fine and true, yet with an additional fresh- 

piquancy that cannot fail to delight all who are interested in the 


ness an 
theme.” — British Review. 
“Mr. New’s beautiful illustrations would alone make the book valuable.” 


—Statist, 
MAKE BELIEVE. By H. D. Lowry.  Illus- 


trated by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, or uncut, 5s, net. 

**A delightful and idyllic story...... Mr. Charles Robinson has embellished the 
story with most dainty examples of the art in which he is taking such an _un- 
assailable place; some of the illustrations are better than anything he has done 
defore.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ As beautiful within as it is beautiful to outward view.”—British Review, 


VIGNETTES. By Huserr Crackantuorre. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“There is real genius in his impressionist sketches...... details so artistically 
presented that a picture of the whole scene starts up before the mind’s eye in a 
moment.”—New Saturday. 

** His colours are bright, but his brush is delicate and subtle.” 

—Literary World. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 





THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR JANUARY 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME 
AND ConTAINs: 
Dr. Cornetivs Herz AND THE FRENCH Repusiic. By Sir E. J. Reed, 


-O.B., F.R.8. 

Tur Buiicut on THE Drama, By William Archer. 

‘Tue Position or Mr. Ruopes. By Imperialist. 

A Visit TO ANDORRA. By Harold Spender. 

‘THE New Reauism. By H, D. Traill. 

DEPRECIATORS OF THR Nation. By Rt. Hon. the Karl of Meath, 

A GENERAL VOLUNTARY TRAINING TO ARMS versus CONSCRIPTION. By Lienut.- 
General Sir Henry Havelock-Alian, Bart., V.C., K.C.B., M.P. 

MARINE GARRISONS FOR Naval Bases. By Major F, C. Ormsby-Johnson. 

A Brivuiant Irish Novetist. By G. Barnett-Smith. 

THE vrennor or VoLuntTaRy Scuoois. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of 

ipon. 

Dr, Cart Perers. By Edith Sellers. 

OLp Guns aND THEIR OwnERS. By A Son of the Marshes, 

Mr. McKINtey’s Opportunity. By J.L. Whittle. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER AND Proressor E. Ray LANKESTER, 





CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 
Price Sixpence, 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME 
AND CONTAINS: 


Mrs. Anprew Dean ... vee .. An Arabian Bird. 

WINIFRED GRaHAM ove «. A Three Days’ Man. 

Dovetas SLaApEN aed 598 +. The Musumé. 

W.G. Hoe es ese oes +. Mr. Reuben Allicott’s Love Affair. 
Mrs. Murray Hickson ooo «. A Tangle of Hay-Time. 

Kirspy Harz... ose eee «. “ Prisoners Three.” 


G.S. STREET... ose ove +. The Poetry ofa Loan, 
RoBERT Bakr ... ove ooo .- Purification 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DaMRELL 
aNnD UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue 
Haroxip A. Witson Company, Lrp., 85 King Street Wes!, Toronto 


Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


received. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS List 
NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


PICKLE THE SPY. 


Or, The Incognito of Prince Charles, 
By ANDREW LANG. 


With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 183, [Early nezt week, 


*,* This book is not a novel, though it contains the materials of 
romance. The subject is the mysterious disappearance of Pring 
Charles from February 28th, 1749, practically till his father’s deat, 
in 1766. These years, especially 1749-1756, were occupied jn 
European hide-and-seek. The Ambassadors and Courts of Europe, 
and the spies of England, were helpless, till in 1750 a Highwang 
chief of the highest rank sold himself to the English Government, 
The book contains his unpublished letters and information, wit, 
those of another spy, James Mohr Macgregor, Rob Roy’s son. These, 
combined with the Stuart Papers in her Majesty’s Library at 
Windsor, the Letters from English Ambassadors in the State Papers, 
the Political Correspondence of Frederick the Great, and the French 
Archives, illuminate a chapter in Secret History. The singular story 
of Macallester the spy also yields some facts, and the whole exhibits 
the last romance of the Stuarts, and the extremes of loyalty ang 
treason. 


GOVERNMENTS AND PARTIES IN CON. 


TINENTAL EUROPE, By A. Lawrence LowEtt. 2 vols, 8vo, 21s, 
“‘Mr. Lawrence Lowell has rendered a service to the student of European 
politics. His aim has been to explain briefly the relation between the 
cevelopment of political parties and the mechanism of modern government in 
the principal European States.”—TZimes, 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL 


OCCASIONS, 1858-1889. By the Rev. Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.O.L, 
LL.D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8v0, 5s. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIGURE SKATING. By 


Norcuirre G. Toompson and F, Lavra Cannan, Members of the Skating 
Club. With an Introduction by Captain J. H. Tomson, R.A., Member of 
the Figure Committee of the National Skating Association, the Skating 
Olub, the Wimbledon Skating Club, &c. With numerous Illustrations, 


16mo, 68. 
aa HARVARD STUDIES. 
A CRITICAL STUDY OF NULLIFICATION 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By D. F. Houston, A.M., Adjunct Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Texas. 8vo, 6s. 





THE PRINCESS DESIREE: a Romance. 


on CLEMENTINA Biack. With 8 Illustrations by John Williamson, crown 
v0, 6s. 

“The reader who begins this very fascinating tale will feel bound to finish it, 
sy ‘the story runs naturally, in a highly romantic vein. It is, however, 80 
brightly and choicely written, and is so interesting throughout, as to be to the 
reader a source of real delight.””—Aberdeen Daily Free Press, 


WIDE ASUNDER AS THE POLES: a 


Novel. By ArtHuk Crump, Crown 8yo, 6s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


OonTENTS. JANUARY, 1897. Price 2s. 6d. 


1, EptsopEs oF THE MONTH. 

2. Unirep States anp Cusa.—A New ARMENIA, By W. Hallett Philips. 
3. TRIFLING WITH NATIONAL DeFENcE. By Spenser Wilkinson. 

4. Lorp PEMBROKE. By Professor A. V. Dicey, Q.C. 

5. Somm InisH HistoRY AND A Morat. By Bernard Holland. 

6, InsENISM— 

(1) Tue Craze. By H. D. Traill. 

(2) Litrte Eyotr. By Ronald MeNeill. 

7. A MANUFACTURED LaNp Question. By O. Morgan Richardson. 

8 Hampron Court 1n By-conr YEars, By Hon. Mrs, R. C. Boyle (* E.V.B.”) 
9, ‘*Ir was a GLorious Victory,” Stuys, A.D. 1340. By Alfred T. Storey. 
10, THe BatrTte or Hastinas. By J. H. Round, 

11, Nationa Epucation.—A Proposat. By Sir John Dorington, Bart., M.P. 
12, Mopern Nurses. A Reply. By Miss Nancy Paul. 

13, AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


THE NUDE IN ART. 


A Magnificent Series of FORTY-FIVE REMARQUE PROOFS, comprising 
the chef-d’ceuvres of the Most Famous Modern Masters. 
The work is now complete, and subscriptions will be reserved for it either 
bound in 1 volume or in 12 parts. Each Plate measures 18} in. by 13} in. over & lL 
Prospectus, giving full particulars, will be sent upoa anplication to the 
Publisher, and the whole Collection may be seen either at 3 Soho Square or 


62a Piccacilly, W. 
PUBLISHED BY 








H. S. NICHOLS, 3 SOHO SQUARE, and 62a 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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BLACKIE AND 


SON’S BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT BOARD AND LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1897. 





ENGLISH. 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edited by WiLu1am Keiru 


Cantos I. and V. With Notes. 


Lrask. 1s. 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
Paper, 24. ; ast“ “Te ee 
e,— ine . 
Bhakesp Se eLisaneTH re 8d, 5 23g aan 
5 are.—LThe Tempes arwic ition. 
es St M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Junior School Hdition. 


Edited 


e.—Hamlet. Junior School Edition. Edited by 
nwa Ham t. Warwick Editi Edited by E 
ae: et. arwic ition. ited by E. 

see enmnsas, Bk. 1s Od 


Shakespeare.—Henry V. Junior School Edition. Edited 


by W. Barer, B.A. : = - 
3hakespeare.—Henry V. Warwick Edition. Edited by G. 
C. Moore SMITH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Dhaucer.—The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. With 
Life of the Author. By E, F. Wittovausy, M.D, 1s, 6d. 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
1s 


Evans, D.D. 1s. 
Gray’s Poems. Edited by the Rev. Henry Evans. D.D. 
(Immediately, 
i arliament; A.D. 1603-1714. By G.H. Waxe- 
King and Fae in History at Wadham College. 1s, 
king of the British Empire; A.D. 1714-1832. B 

tm ee Hassatt, M.A., Student and Tenor of ‘Obrist Church, 1s, y 

The Warwick History of England: for Lower and Middle 
Forms. 534 pp-, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Sanderson’s Summary of British History. A clearly- 
arranged, briefly-put epitome for Examination Candidates. 1s. 

The Geography of the British Empire. Complete. By 
W. G, Baxer, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Geography of the World: a Concise Hand- 
book for Examinations and for General Reference. With a Complete Series 
of Maps, ls, 

Man on the Earth: a Course in Geography. By LionrL 
W. Lypr, M.A., Examiner in Geography to the Oxford Local Examination 
Board, &c. Fully Illustrated, 2s, 

The Beginner’s English. By Davip CAMPBELL. ls. 

Lower English. An Outline for Intermediate Classes. By 
Davip CaMPBELL, 1s, 

Higher English, An Outline of English Language and 
Literature for Higher Classes. By David CampbELL, Rector, The Academy, 
Montrose, 1s, 6d 


CLASSICS. 
Caesar’s Gallic War. Books I., II, V., and VI. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by Joun Brown, B.é., 
Worcester College, Oxford; Assistant to the Professor of Humanity in 
Glasgow University. With Coloured Map, Pictorial Illustrations, and Plans 
of Battles, 1s. 6d. each. 

Virgil’s Aeneid. Book I, Edited, with Introduction, Out- 
line of Prosody, Notes, Exercises on the Hexameter, Vocabulary, &c., by 
Rev. A. J, CourcH, M.A. 1s. 


Cornelius Nepos. Select Biographies. Edited, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by J. E. MELHUISH, M.A, 1s. 6d, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


French Unseens for Junior Forms. Passages in Prose and 
Verse. Selected by D, S. Rennagp, B.A., Head-Master of Up-Holland 


Grammar School. 3d. 
Selected by BE 


French Unseens for Middle Forms. 
PELLISSIER, M.A., Modern Language Master in Olifton College. 1s, 


French Unseens for Upper Forms. Selected by E. 


PELLISSIER, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


A First French Course. By J. J. Beuzemaxer, B.A., 
late Examiner to the College of Preceptors, &c. 1s, 6d. 


A Second French Course. By the late J. J. Bruzemaxer, 


B.A. 2s. 6d. 


A First German Course. By A. R. LecHNER, Modern 
Languages Master in Bedford Modern School. 1s, 6d. 


A Second German Course. By H. Baumann, M.A. Qs. 6d. 
German Stories. By Mrs. p—E SAumMAREZ Brock. ls. 


German Unseens. Passages in Prose and Verse. Junior 
Section. Selected by D.S, Rennarp, B.A, 4d. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With Notes, Examples, 
and Exercises. Arranged by A. E. Layna, M.A., Head-Master of Stafford 
Grammar School; formerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
— ete * on XI., and Appendix; and a wide selection of Examination 

apers, 33. 6d. 


Layng’s Arithmetic. By A. E. Layne, M.A., Head-Master 
of Stafford Grammar School. In Two Parts. Part I., now ready, ex- 
—— to Decimals and the Unitary Method. 2s, 6d., with or withont. 

nswers. 


Preliminary Algebra. By R. Wyxe Baytiss, B.A., Vice- 
Principal of the United Service Academy, Southsea; formerly Scholar and 
Prizeman of Peterhouse, Cambridge, ls. 


Algebra: up to and including Progressions and Scales of Nota- 
tion. By J.G. Kerr, M.A., Head-Master of Allan Glen’s Technical School, 
Glasgow. 2s, 6d. 





SCIENCE. 
Theoretical Mechanics, By R. H. Pinxerron, B.A., Ballio} 


College, Oxford; Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Cardiff. 2s, 


Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Fully Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 


Heat, and the Principles of Thermodynamics, By C. H. 
Drarer, D.Sc., B.A. With many Illustrations, 4s, 6d. 


Light, Heat, and Sound. By Cuarizes H. Draprr, D.Sc. 
Lond., Head-Master of Woolwich High School. 2s. 


Elementary Botany. By JoserH W. O.tiver, Lecturer on 
Botany and Geology at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 2s. 


The Student’s Introductory Handbook of Systematic 
Botany. By Josrrx W. Oiver, Lecturer on Botany, Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Technical School. Ilustrated, 4s. 6d. 


Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. By H. Rownanp 
WAKEFIELD, Joint-Author of ‘“‘ Earth-Knowledge,” &. 2s. 6d. 
(Immediately. 





A Classical Compendium: being a Handbook to Greek and 
Latin Constructions. By O. E. Brownriaa, M.A., Chief Classical Master in 
Magdalen College School, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

Latin Unseens: Graduated Specimens of Prose and Verse, 
suitable for Practice in Unseen Translation, and mainly selected from 
Examination Papers. Junior Section, 3d. ; Senior Section, 6d, 

Latin Stories: Short Selections from the best Prose Authors. 
Edited, with Notes, English Exercises, Vocabularies, and an Introductory 
Note on Translation, by A. D. GopLey, M.A, 1s. 


Hints and Helps in Continuous Latin Prose. By W. C. 
FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 2s.—KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 

Sreek Unseens, in Prose and Verse. Junior Section. 
Selected by A.C. Lippet1t, M.A. 4d. 

Hints and Helps in Continuous Greek Prose. By W. OC. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and Practical. 
With Examples in Chemical Arithmetic. By A, Humpoipt Sexton, F.R.S.E., 
F.LC., F.C.S., Professor of Metallurgy, Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis, Inorganic and Organic. 
By Epear E. Horwit1, F.C.S., Lecturer in Chemistry at the Battersea 
Pupil Teachers’ Centre, &c. New Edition, 2s. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Translated and Edited 
by Professor J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S. Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and much Enlarged, Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s.; also in Parts, limp 
cloth, 4s, 6d. each, 

Part I.—MEOHANICS, HYDROSTATIOCS, &c. 

Part II—HEAT. 

Part III.—ELECTRIOCITY and MAGNETISM, 

Part IV.—SOUND and LIGHT. 


|, 23. 6d, 





FiamsTEap Walters, M.A. [In preparation, 





STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By Joun Oaitviz, LL.D. Entirely New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and 
largely Rewritten by CHarLES ANNANDALE, M.A.,LU.D. Llustrated by 800 
Engravings. Large fcap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d.; half-persian, 10s. 6d.; half- 
morocco, flexible, 12s. 6d, 


ANNANDALE’S CONCISE ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. Based 
on Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
New Edition, Revised and Extended. 864 pp., feap. 4to, cloth, 5s.; rox- 
burgh, 6s. 6d.; half-morocco, 9s. 





Issued under the direct Superintendence of Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.B.A. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOKS. 


Examples for the most part from objects in the South Kensington Museum; the Original Drawings executed under Sir E. J. 
Poynter’s supervision by Pupils of the National Art Training School. 


*,* A complete and detailed List post-free on application. 





BLACKIE and SON’S Catalogue of Books for Higher Schools and Colleges post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST, 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Edited by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY. 


VOL. III. DISOBST—DISTRUSTFUL. 23. 6d. 
PART IX, complete. DEPRAVATIVE—DISTRUSTFUL. 12s. 6d. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 64. SECOND EDITION, Revised. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF HEALTHY DWELLINGS, 


Namely, Houses, Hospitals, Barracks, Asylums, &c. 
By Sir DOUGLAS GALTON, 


From 2s. 6d. to 5s. 
RULERS OF INDIA: the History of 


the Indian Empire in a carefully planned succes- 
sion of Political Biographies. Edited by Sir W. 

Hunter, K.0.8.I. In crown 8vo, 24 half- 
crowr volumes, 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
PEOPLES, By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.L 
Eighty-second Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


JAMES THOMASON. By Sir Ricuarp 


TrmPLe, Bart, 3s, 6d. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the 
best English Writers, with Introductory Notices. 
In 2 vols., Second Edition, 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. LATIMER TO BERKELEY.—Vol. II, 
POPE TO MACAULAY. 


ADDISON. Selections from Papers 


in the Spectator, With Notes. By T. ARNOLD, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. 


With Notes, Explanatory and Biographical. B 
bg - Pateravr, M.A, Thirteenth Thousand, 


BURKE. Select Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, bv E. J. Payne, M.A. 

I, THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DIS. 

CONTENTS; THE TWO SPEECHES ON 

AMERICA. Second Edition, 4s. 6d.—II. RE- 

FLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLU- 

Second Edition, 5s.— III. FOUR 

S ON THE PROPOSALS FOR PEACE 

WITH THE REGICIDE DIRECTORY OF 
FRANCE. Second Edition, 5s. 


VOYAGES OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
SEAMEN TO AMERICA. Kdited by E. J. 
PayrneE, M.A. First Series.—HAWKINS—FRO- 
BISHER—DRAKE. Second Edition, 5s, 


From 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
PERRAULT’S POPULAR TALES. 


Edited from the Original Editions, with Intro- 
duction, &€., by A. Lana, M.A. 5s, 6d. 
BURNS. Selected Poems. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, by J. 
LoaiEe RoseRTsoN, M. 6s. 


WISE WORDS AND QUAINT 
oO St lo 
Lord CHESTERFIELD’S WORLDLY 


WISDOM. Selections from his Letters and 
Characters. Edited by G. Brrkseck HI11, D.O,L. 
Crown 8vo, 


MILTON.—POEMS. Edited by R. 


C. Brown®, M.A. In 2 vols., New Edition, Re- 
vised, 6s. 6d. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF SAMUEL 


JOHNSON, Edited by G. Brrxsecx Hi11, D.C.L. 
7s. 6d. 


CHARACTERS AND EPISODES OF 
THE GREAT REBELLION. Selections from 


Ularendon. Edited by G. Boyne, M.A. 7s, 6d. 











K.C.B. 





From 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER: being 


a@ complete Edition of his Works, Edited from 
numerous MSS., with Introduction and Glossary, 
by W. W. Skeart, Litt.D. In1vol., 7s, 6d. 


A STUDENT’S PASTIME : being a 
Select Series of Articles reprinted from Notes and 
a. Nod the Same Author. Orown 8vo, 
8. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, 
MORALITIES, AND INTERLUDES. Specimens 
of the Pre-Klzabetnvan Drama. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by ALFRED 
W. Pottarp, M.A. Second Edition, 7s, 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIC 
ARTIST: a Popular Illustration of the Prin- 
cipies of Scientific Criticism. By R,G. Mouton, 
M.A, Third Edition, Enlarged, 7s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
DANTE, By Dr. E. Moore. 7s. 6d. Oxford 
India Paper EKdition, 9s,6d. Miniature Edition, 
3 vols. in case, 10s. 6d. 


THE TABLE TALK OF JOHN SEL- 


DEN. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by 8S. H. Reynouips, M.A. 8s, 6d. 


SPECIMENS OF FRENCH LITERA- 
JS eee 


ROMAN POETS OF THE AUGUS- 
Gk ate Y. Sexiar, M.A, Second 


ROMAN POETS OF THE REPUB- 


_ By W. Y. Settar, M.A. Third Edition, 
3. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. With 
numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. 
Fem” te D.D. In 3 vols., Third Edition, each 


THE UTOPIA OF SIR THOS. MORE. 


Edited by J. H. Lupron, B.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


From 12s. to 18s. 


A SELECTION OF PASSAGES 
FROM PLATO FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
From the Translation by the late B. Jowett, M.A. 
Edited, with Introductions, by M. J. Kniaut. 


2 vols., 12s, 
A De- 


THE ATTIC THEATRE. 
scription of the Stage and Theatre of the 
Athenians, and of the Dramatic Performances 
at Athens. By A, E. Haran, M.A. 12s, 6d. 


THE TRAGIC DRAMA OF THE 


GREEKS. With Illustrations. By A. E. Haicu, 
M.A. 12s, 6d, 





and Kindred Wares in the Ashmolean 
Oxford (Fortunum Collection). 








Immediately, small 4to, buckram, 10s. 6d. net, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


THE 


Museum, 


MAIOLICA 





Immediately, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST, 
Vol. XLII.—Edited by the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER, 


HYMNS OF THE ATHARVA-VEDA 


together with Extracts from the Ritual Books ang 


the Commentaries. 


Translated by MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


From 12s. to 18s. 
STUDIES IN THE ARTHURIAN 


LEGEND, By Joun Ruyrs, M.A. 12s. 6d, 


BACON’S ESSAYS. Edited, with 


Introduction and Illustrative Notes, by §, F, 
REYNOLDS, M.A, 12s. 6d, 


ROMAN POETS OF THE 
AUGUSTAN AGE,— HORACE AND THE 
ELEGIAC POETS, By W. Y. SELLan. With» 
Memoir of the Author by ANDREW Lana, M.A, 
and a Portrait. 14s, : 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORK: 
OF SWIFT. Edited, with Life, Introductions 
and Notes, by Henry Craik. 2 vols., lis, : 


HANDBOOK OF PICTORIAL ART, 
With Illustrations, and a Chapter on Perspective 
by A. Macponatp. By R, St. J, Trrwain, 
M.A, Second Hdition, 18s, 


From 21s. upwards. 
ARISTOTLE.—THE POLITICS, 


Translated into English, with Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, by the 
late B, Jowerr, M.A. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE PRINCIPAL SPEECHES OF 
THE STATESMEN AND ORATORS OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. Wiw 
Introductions, Notes, &c, By H. MoRSE STEPHENS, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE GERMAN CLASSICS FROM 
THE FOURTH TO THE _ NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. With Biographical Notices, Trausla- 
tions into Modern German, and Notes. By the 
Rt. Hon, F. Max MULieR, M.A. 2 vols, 2s. 


LETTERS OF PHILIP DORMER, 
Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, to kis Godson and 
Successor. Edited from tbe Originals, with a 
Memoir of Lord Chesterfield, by the late Harz 
oF CARNARVON. Second Edition. With Appendix 
of Additional Correspondence. 21s. 


THE WORKS OF BISHOP BUTLER. 


Edited by the Right Hon, W. E. Guapsrons. 
2 vols., £1 83, 


’ 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
With the Journal of a Tour to the Hebriucs 
Edited by G. Brrxspeck Hitt, D.C.L. Pembroke 
College. 6 vols., £3 3s, 


PLATO.—THE DIALOGUES. Trans- 
lated into Evglish, with Analyses and Intro: 
ductions, by the late B. Jowrert, M.A. Tuird 
Edition, 5 vols., £4 4s.; in half-Morocco, £5. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


THE ENGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY: 


Being the Complete Vocabulary of all Dialect Words still in use or known to have been in use during the last Two Hundred Years; 
Founded mainly on the Publications of the English Dialect Society and a large amount of material never before printed. 


Part II.—BALLOW—BLARE. 


Edited by Dr. JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., 


Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR TWO PARTS :— | 
Ordinary Paper, 2ls. net ; Hand-made Paper, 42s, net. 





EACH PART TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS :— 
Ordinary Paper, 15s. net; Hand-made Paper, 30s, net. 


Full Catalogue of the Clarendon Press Publications will be sent post-free on Application. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, H.C. 
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